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Week Ending Friday, July 23, 1982 


Senate Consideration of Tax Legislation 


Situation in the Middle East 





Letter to the Senate Majority Leader and 
the Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. July 17, 1982 





Dear Howard: (Dear Bob:) 

As the Senate begins its consideration of 
the tax bill, I wish to emphasize my person- 
al support for the bill produced by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

In my opinion, adoption of this bill will 
lead us on a downward path of deficit re- 
duction, improve the fairness of the tax 
system, and maintain the integrity of my 
economic recovery program. Rather than 
raising taxes across-the-board, the bill focus- 
es on improvements in taxpayer compli- 
ance, the removal of obsolete incentives, 
and the elimination of unintended abuses. 
In fact, more than three-fourths of the in- 
creased revenues will come from increased 
compliance and base broadening measures. 

I am _ particularly pleased the bill 
preserves the individual rate reductions 
enacted last year. These provisions are es- 
sential to ease the burden on individual tax- 
payers and to restore long-term health and 
vitality to our economy. 

Although I do have some reservations 
about a few items, it is a good and balanced 
bill which I can endorse. I know you are 
aware of my views but I hope you will 
assure your colleagues of my support for the 
bill. 


Sincerely, 


Ron 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Senate Majority Leader 
Howard H. Baker, Jr., and Senator Robert 
Dole, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
Returning to the White House. 
July 18, 1982 





Q. What about sending Henry Kissinger 
to the Middle East as a special ambassador, 
sir? 

The President. There’ve been no deci- 
sions or plans or anything of that kind. 
Simply, George and Judge Clark! have 
asked a few people like that to come in and 
have a meeting and get their thoughts on 
what’s going on. 

Q. Have you made a decision on the clus- 
ter bombs and whether a new shipment 
will go to Israel? 

The President. No, we've only received 
their statement, and we’ve been reviewing 
that. 

Q. What is their statement? 

Q. When are you going to make a state- 
ment? 

Q. [Inaudible|—good idea to take some 
time now and review arms to Israel, par- 
ticularly since a new shipment was to 
go—— 

The President. What? 

Q. Is it a good time now to review what 
you might promise Israel, considering an- 
other shipment was to go tomorrow? 

The President. This is what’s on our 
minds right now—everything to do with the 
Middle East—and trying to find answers to 
that problem. 

Q. What about the Syrian and the Saudi 
Foreign Ministers? 

Q. What about the balanced budget, Mr. 
President? What are you going to say to- 
morrow? 

The President. Tune in tomorrow. 

Q. What about the ones who say that with 
a big deficit—you shouldn’t be campaigning 


‘Secretary of State George P. Shultz and 
William P. Clark, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 
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for a balanced budget because you have the 
biggest deficits in history. 

The President. Yes, and there have been 
giant budgets for 21 of the last 22 years that 
I didn’t have anything to do with. Now, 
we're going to try to turn the situation 
around. 

Q. Mr. President, what did Mr. Begin say 
about—in his reply, concerning the—what 
did Begin say in his reply concerning the 
use of the cluster bomb? 

The President. That report has just come 
in and is under study right now. 

Q. Is it satisfactory? 

The President. 1 can’t tell you. We'll tell 
you. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke with reporters as- 
sembled at the South Portico of the White 
House as he was returning from a weekend 
stay at Camp David, Md. 


Production of the MX Missile 


Letter to Leaders of the House of 





Representatives. July 16, 1982 





Dear Mr. Speaker: 

I am writing to you and your colleagues 
to enlist your support in a bipartisan effort 
that I feel is essential to our national secu- 
rity and indeed the security of the free 
world in the troubled decades ahead. We 
have begun to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union what we earnestly hope will be an 
equitable and verifiable Strategic Arms Re- 
duction Treaty. I know that you will agree 
with me that we must maintain a position 
of unity and strength during these talks 
which are so vital to mankind. 

Last fall I presented my Strategic Mod- 
ernization Program to you for approval. I 
am pleased to say that since then we have 
taken the critical first steps needed to put 
the plan into action. Our initiatives for 
bomber modernization, strategic communi- 
cations improvement, the Trident II pro- 
gram, and strategic defense are well under 
way. Implementation of our plan for ICBM 
modernization, however, is not keeping 
pace with the overall program. I believe 
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that we need positive and prompt action to 
correct that situation. 

With respect to M-X basing, I set forth a 
plan for resolving this issue by the spring of 
1984. The Senate has now asked us to 
modify this plan. In its recent Defense Au- 
thorization Report the Senate expressed a 
desire for us to select a permanent basing 
mode by December of this year. I believe 
we can, with your help, meet that date. 

As you know, however, the Senate failed 
to authorize the production funds needed 
to begin the production of the M-X missile 
itself. I cannot over-emphasize to you the 
serious negative impact this can have on 
our negotiations with the Soviets and our 
modernization program. Failure to author- 
ize these funds will delay the program a 
year and increase the cost. Thus, it is essen- 
tial that the House act to approve the pro- 
duction funds and that this action prevail in 
conference. 

I believe that we must make a solid com- 
mitment this year to deploy the M-X mis- 
sile. We simply cannot allow the land-based 
leg of the triad to remain vulnerable. We 
must also show our Allies that we can make 
the hard decisions necessary to modernize 
our strategic nuclear capacity—decisions 
that promise to have great influence on the 
pace of ongoing Theater Nuclear Force 
modernization initiatives within NATO. 
And while it is my intention that the M-X 
not be a “bargaining chip” in the START 
negotiations, we need to secure the power- 
ful leverage that a commitment to produce 
the M-X would provide as we begin effec- 
tive arms reduction talks with the Soviets. 
Finally, we need to capitalize on the sizea- 
ble investment of some $4.5 billion that has 
already been made in the M-X program. 
These goals can only be achieved if decisive 
action is taken now to proceed with M-X 
production and deployment. 

As you review this issue, I want to assure 
you that we intend to propose a final basing 
mode for the M-X by December. Some 
Members of Congress have expressed con- 
cern over the approval of basing funds 
before the basing mode is announced in 
December. I recognize that concern and 
will cooperate fully if the Congress wishes 
to place restrictions on the use of these 
funds until the basing decision is made in 
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December. I urge you, however, to send a 
clear signal of strong U.S. resolve to the 
Soviets by fully authorizing and appropriat- 
ing the funds I have requested for the M-X, 
especially those funds needed to begin pro- 
duction of the M-X this year. I need your 
full support of this vital program so that we 
can make the critical decisions we must in 
December to implement this much needed 
element to our modernization program. | 
further urge you to support restoration of 
the research and development budget for 
Ballistic Missile Defense to the level I have 
requested so that this program can maintain 
its proper place in relation to the M-X. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: The text of the letter was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on July 19. 


Procurement of Aircraft for Airlift 
Program 


Letter to Senate and House of 
Representatives Leaders. July 16, 1982 





Dear Mr. Speaker: 

One of my primary goals in restoring our 
defenses is to improve our capability to 
deploy forces rapidly to defend United 
States interests. Our airlift program as out- 
lined in the FY 83 Budget will reduce the 
critical mobility shortfall. 

The Congressionally Mandated Mobility 
Study (CMMS) recommended we increase 
our air cargo capability by about 25 million 
ton-miles per day, including at least 10 mil- 
lion ton-miles per day in “outsize” cargo 
capacity to accommodate critical combat 
equipment that will not fit on any existing 
aircraft except the C-5. It is of paramount 
importance that, when needed, outsize 
equipment arrive in a timely manner and 


in a usable configuration. Reassembly of 


critical components at a forward staging 
area, as required using commercial aircraft, 
would limit our combat capability. More- 
over, procuring commercial carriers would 
also require the expenditure of additional 


funds for modifications that would still not 
yield the needed outsize cargo capability. 

Our proposed airlift program currently 
before the Congress includes four related 
components. First, we intend to buy 50 ad- 
ditional C-5 aircraft to reduce quickly the 
critical shortfall in outsize capacity. Second, 
we will increase our air refueling/cargo ca- 
pability by procurement of 44 KC-10 air- 
craft. Third, we will expand the Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet Enhancement Program, 
under which domestically owned carriers 
can be used in time of need. Finally, we 
plan to use available FY 81 funds in the C- 
X program to continue research and devel- 
opment on the C-17, thereby preserving 
the option of developing the C-17 for pro- 
curement in the late 1980s to provide out- 
size capability and be a potential replace- 
ment for C-130 and C-141 aircraft. We be- 
lieve this combination of actions is required 
to develop the aircraft capability we ur- 
gently require. 

In summary, I hope you will agree that 
the Department of Defense should not be 
required to substitute commercial aircraft 
that do not meet our needs. There are no 
savings if what we buy will not do the job 
that needs to be done. Therefore, I urge 
you to reject the commercial aircraft pro- 
posal and support our airlift budget as sub- 
mitted. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: The text of the letter was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on July 19. 


Urgent Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1982 


Statement on Signing H.R. 6685 Into Law. 
July 19, 1982 





Yesterday I signed a supplemental appro- 
priations bill, H.R. 6685, which will contin- 
ue funding for numerous Federal agencies 
and programs which need the money on an 
urgent basis. While I do not believe this bill 
goes far enough to reduce spending, it does 
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represent significant improvement over two 
previous proposals. 

Since last April, I have vetoed two sup- 
plemental funding bills because appropri- 
ations were far too high—H.R. 5922 and 
H.R. 6682. Both of these vetoes were sus- 
tained, and in the wake of these vetoes, the 
Congress went back to work and slimmed 
down spending plans. Altogether, this proc- 
ess of vetoes and reconsideration by the 
Congress has saved the taxpayers more than 
$3.6 billion. 

While we still have a long way to go 
before reining in the budget monster, the 
restraint and compromise in this bill bring 
us one step closer to control. Under the 
circumstances, I consider this action a 
sound economic measure and a victory for 
the American taxpayer over runaway Fed- 
eral spending. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 6685 is Public Law 
97-216, approved July 18. 


Captive Nations Week, 1982 





Remarks on Signing Proclamation 4953. 
July 19, 1982 





I heard all that applause that you were 
getting. I almost didn’t come out. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Six weeks ago when I visited our friends 
and allies in Europe, I found a warm re- 
sponse to this Nation’s call for a global cam- 
paign for freedom. Our straightforward 
criticism of totalitarian regimes and our 
willingness to promote the ideals of individ- 
ual liberty and representative government 


struck a responsive chord among Europeans | 


and, I believe, many other millions of 
people around the globe. Yet, even as I ex- 
pressed our confidence that the ideals of 
freedom and the aspiration of self-govern- 
ment would ultimately triumph over those 
who wish to subordinate the individual to 
the state, I was confronted with the hard 
evidence of just how difficult this struggle 
will be. 

In Berlin, a gray, grim monument of steel 
and stone stands as a reminder of those 
whose self-proclaimed goal is the domina- 
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tion of every nation on Earth. The tragedy 
of our time is that this goal has been so 
widely achieved. Throughout the Baltic 
States, Eastern Europe and Asia, now in 
Africa and Latin America, nation after 
nation has fallen prey to an ideology that 
seeks to stifle all that’s good about the 
human spirit, even as it attempts to justify 
Communist rule. 

This extension of totalitarianism has not 
come about through popular movement or 
free elections. It’s been accomplished in- 
stead by military force or by subversion 
practiced by a tiny revolutionary cadre 
whose only real ideal is the will to power. 

It hasn’t meant, as promised, a new class- 
less society or the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. It has, instead, meant forced labor 
and mass imprisonment, famine and massa- 
cre, the police state and the knock on the 
door in the night. And it’s also meant the 
growth of the largest military empire in the 
history of the world, an empire whose terri- 
torial ambition has sparked a wasteful arms 
race and whose ideological obsession re- 
mains the single greatest peril to peace 
among the nations. 

The ominous growth of this danger, the 
human suffering that it’s caused, is clearly 
the most important news event of our gen- 
eration. And it is, as I’ve said, the tragedy of 
our time. 

In 1959 the Congress of the United 
States, spurred on by the ruthless and 
bloody attack in 1956 on the free Hungar- 
ian Government, first decided to com- 
memorate the heroism and fortitude of 
those living in nations in which the right of 
self-determination has been denied. Today, 
in this Captive Nations proclamation, and at 
this first public signing of this proclamation, 
we keep faith with this tradition and with 
those to whom it is intended to give hope 
and moral substance. 

Today we, as a nation, also remind our- 
selves of the preciousness of our own free- 
dom, renew our sacred resolve that some- 
day all the people of the Earth will enjoy 
the God-given rights of free men and 
women. We renew especially our hope that 
those countries of Eastern Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America now under Com- 
munist domination will someday regain 
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their national sovereignty and, again, enjoy 
the dignity of their own national traditions. 

Since that first Captive Nations resolution 
passed by the Congress, we’ve seen equally 
distressing examples of the assault on the 
human spirit. The independent people of 
Afghanistan are giving their lives resisting 
aggression of the bloodiest kind, and, again, 
in Poland, the suppression of the rights of 
Polish workers, the imprisonment of the 
leaders of Solidarity. All of this, sustained 
and directed by Soviet military might, is 
another tragic chapter in the quest of the 
Polish people for freedom and national sov- 
ereignty. 

We in the West must do more than 
merely decry attacks on human freedom. 
The nature of this struggle is ultimately one 
that will be decided not by military might, 
but by spiritual resolve and confidence in 
the future of freedom, especially in the face 
of the decaying and crumbling dreams of 
Marxism / Leninism. 

Lenin advocated resorting to all sorts of 
stratagems, artifices, maneuvers, _ illegal 
methods, evasions, and subterfuges. Well, 
we in the West have at our command 
weapons far more potent than deceit and 
subterfuge. We have the power of truth— 
truth that can reach past the stone and steel 
walls of the police state and create cam- 
paigns for freedom and coalitions for peace 
in Communist countries. 

How long can one simple fact be ignored 
or overlooked: that only the totalitarian 
states mark their borders with walls and 
barbed wire to keep their people from feel- 
ing—or fleeing, I should say, the “workers’ 
paradise.” 

Some months ago I received a letter from 
Solidarity leaders who were in the free 
world during the crackdown by the ruling 
military junta. These leaders pointed out 
that totalitarian regimes can be “eroded 
only from within by nonviolent, popular 
pressure. Our Polish experience shows how 
efficient such a drive for change can be. 
Our adversary is fully aware that our resist- 
ance cannot be sustained without a free 
flow of information and ideas.” 

Well, these leaders went on to say, “We 
appeal to you for the same appreciation of 
the power of ideas and the effectiveness of 
broadcasting as their carrier. In the long 
run it may prove to be the least expensive 


and the most effective option at your dis- 
posal.” Well, today let me make it clear that 
we intend to move forward consistent with 
budgetary requirements with a program to 
modernize our primary means of interna- 
tional communication, our international 
radio system. 

In carrying out this vital element in our 
forward strategy for freedom, we'll be re- 
deeming a pledge I made to the American 
people during the campaign, a pledge 
deeply felt at the time and deeply felt 
today. This plan of modernization for a rela- 
tively modest expenditure over a number of 
years will make it easier for millions of 
people living under Communist rule to 
hear the truth about the struggle for the 
world going on today between the forces of 
totalitarianism and freedom. 

The sad fact is that the Voice of America, 
Radio Free Europe, and Radio Liberty have 
been neglected for many years. Their 
equipment is old and deteriorating, their 
programing resources strained. Little has 
been done to counter the jamming that has 
intensified in recent years. The Soviets, I 
think you should know, spend three to four 
times more to jam foreign broadcasts than 
we spend to transmit them. And some- 
body—we can only speculate as to their 
identity—perpetrated a devastating bomb- 
ing of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liber- 
ty’s headquarters last year. 

I want to extend my appreciation to the 
Congress for agreeing recently to reorga- 
nize the management of these international 
broadcasting channels. And I especially 
want to urge them today to approve the 
funds so desperately needed to bring to the 
people of Cuba, through Radio Marti, the 
truth about the struggle between freedom 
and totalitarianism. 

We can fully appreciate the fear of those 
who don’t want the truth to reach the 
people of the Communist world, those who 
are willing to violate flagrantly the Helsinki 
agreements or even to engage in terrorist 
violence to stifle the truth—for the events 
in Poland during the last 2 years show that 
when given air time and a little breathing 
space, the truth becomes a_ powerful 
weapon, one which even the most repres- 
sive police states must fear. 
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We're confident that in Poland, in Af- 
ghanistan, and in all the captive nations the 
forces of totalitarianism have won only a 
temporary, fleeting victory. Against the 
appeal of democratic ideas, against the 
hunger and thirst of men and women who 
would be free, the threat of martial law, 
imprisonment, or any of the other artful 
forms of repression can never win lasting 
triumph. 

In an interview that was published here 
before his imprisonment, Lech Walesa 
spoke of “the wheat that can grow on the 
stones,” of how brutal represssion only 
seems to strengthen the hope and hunger 
of those who long for freedom. He said, 
“Our souls contain exactly the contrary of 
what they wanted. They want us, the Com- 
munist rulers, not to believe in God, and 
our churches are full. They wanted us to be 
materialistic and incapable of sacrifices. We 
are antimaterialistic and capable of sacri- 
fice. They wanted us to be afraid of tanks 
and of the guns. And instead, we do not 
fear them at all.” 

The love of liberty, the fire of freedom 
burns on in Poland just as it burns on 
among all the peoples of the captive na- 
tions. To the leaders of Solidarity, to the 
people of Poland, to all those who are 
denied freedom, we send a message today: 
Your cause is not lost. You are not forgot- 
ten. Your quest for freedom lives on in your 
hearts and in our hearts. God willing, we 
will see a day when we shall speak together 
of the joys of freedom and of the wheat that 
grows on stones. 

Now, I better-—— 

Guest. Mr. President? 

The President. What? 

Guest. “God Bless America’”—will you 
sing it with us? 

The President. You will have to start. 


[The President joined the group in singing 
“God Bless America.”| 


Thank you. Thank you very much. 
Now, I’m going to sign this before you all 
catch cold. [Laughter] 


[The President signed the proclamation. | 


Thank you all. Thank you very much. 
Now get in the shade. 


920 


Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 


Captive Nations Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4953. July 19, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


During the past year, we have witnessed 
another tragic demonstration of the failure 
of tyranny tc compete with the principles 
of freedom. The imposition of martial law 
in Poland on December 13, 1981, served as 
a bitter reminder that the quest for free- 
dom and self-determination can only be re- 
strained by force. It clearly demonstrated 
the moral bankruptcy of a system which has 
been unable to earn the support of its popu- 
lation after more than 35 years in power. 

The same repression imposed on the 
Polish people is evidenced in various ways 
in other captive nations dominated by for- 
eign military power and an alien Marxist- 
Leninist ideology. The brutal suppression of 
sovereignty in Afghanistan and the bondage 
of the captive peoples of Eastern Europe 
continue. Among the oppressed we must 
also count the peoples of many nationalities 
within the Soviet Union itself; they are vic- 
tims of long decades of repression. 

Twenty-three years ago, by a joint resolu- 
tion approved July 17, 1959, (73 Stat. 212), 
the Congress authorized and requested the 
President to proclaim the third week in July 
as Captive Nations Week. 

This week offers Americans an opportuni- 
ty to honor our Nation’s founders whose 
wisdom and commitment to self-determina- 
tion and liberty have guided this country 
for more than 200 years. Let us once again 
reaffirm our faith that the aspiration for 
freedom will ultimately prevail over the 
rule of force and coercion which denies 
human rights to so many other parts of the 
world today. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
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hereby designate the week beginning July 
18, 1982, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities and to reaffirm their 
dedication to the ideals which unite us and 
inspire others. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 19th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and sev- 
enth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:18 a.m., July 20, 1982) 


Constitutional Amendment for a 
Balanced Federal Budget 





Remarks at a Rally in Support of the 
Proposed Amendment. July 19, 1982 





Well, my fellow citizens, today we come 
together on historic grounds to write a new 
chapter in the American Revolution. We 
represent men and women of different 
faiths, backgrounds, and political parties 
from every region of our country—the 
people live on Mainstreet, U.S.A., and 
they’re saying, “We love this land, and we 
will not give up our American dream.” 

But for to long, their voices have been 
ignored. But no army on Earth can stop an 
idea whose time has come, and our time is 
now. We don’t come as a special-interest 
group pleading for personal gain; we're 
messengers of a united people demanding 
constitutional change. 

“Crisis” is a much abused word today. 
But can we deny that we face a crisis? 
Thomas Jefferson warned, “The public debt 
is the greatest of dangers to be feared.” He 
believed that it was wrong and immoral for 
one generation to forever burden the gen- 
erations yet to come. His philosophy pre- 
vailed for the first 150 years of our history. 

President Coolidge said, “There is no dig- 
nity quite so impressive and no independ- 
ence so important as living within your 
means.” But then, without quite knowing 


how it happened, we began surrendering to 
a siren song that was called “the new eco- 
nomics.” Budgets became chronically unbal- 
anced. Inflation, we were told, was good for 
us—necessary to prosperity. And the grow- 
ing debt was no problem, we were told. We 
owed it to ourselves. 

So, we’ve only balanced the budget once 
in the last 22 years; the national debt more 
than doubled in just the last 10. It was 
ready to break the trillion-dollar barrier 
when we took office. The debt prorates out 
to $18,000 for each and every family in the 
United States. Borrowing to finance the 
annual interest on that debt, which is great- 
er than the entire national budget just 22 
years ago, more than a hundred billion dol- 
lars, crowds out investment and keeps in- 
terest rates too high. 

I’ve said before on occasion that balanc- 
ing the budget is like protecting your 
virtue. You just have to learn to say “no.” 
[Laughter] 

Since 1960 Federal spending has _in- 
creased nearly 700 percent. That’s much 
faster than our ability to pay for it. This 
spending was excused in the name of fair- 
ness and compassion. But it turned out that 
fairness and compassion also meant local 
governments losing control of their commu- 
nities; working people, small business, and 
pensioners being hit by record interest 
rates, inflation, and taxation. And that 
golden era of growth that we once knew in 
this land gradually slipped from our grasp. 

Let’s quit kidding ourselves. Pretending 
government could spend like there is no 
tomorrow and not hurt anyone has ended 
up punishing everyone—and the needy 
most of all. 

While we were doing all this, did we 
forget the function of government is not to 
confer happiness upon us? The Declaration 
of Independence does not say, “life, liberty 
and happiness.” It says, “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” There are some 
things that are left to us to do. 

Now, these are not Republican or Demo- 
cratic principles. They’re American princi- 
ples, as important today as they were 200 
years ago, when our ancestors were fighting 
a revolution so that we could be free to 
work out happiness for ourselves. 
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Families stand at the center of society. 
They’re the vanguards of America’s future. 
Yet, how can families and family values 
flourish when big government, with its 
power to tax, inflate, and regulate, has ab- 
sorbed their wealth, usurped their rights, 
and too often crushed their spirit? This Na- 
tion’s greatest transfer program is not wel- 
fare; it’s the annual turnover of you and 
your neighbor’s income to Uncle Sam. 

Runaway government threatens our eco- 
nomic survival, our most cherished institu- 
tions, and the very preservation of freedom 
itself. The people have had it. The people 
are saying, “Enough.” 

Well, you know, our administration has 
the strange idea that you all weren’t born 
just to help government grow fatter. As a 
matter of fact, we promised to make a new 
beginning, to build together a_ brighter 
future filled with opportunity and hope. To- 
gether with a bipartisan coalition, we’ve cut 
the growth of Federal spending nearly in 
half. Imagine how much worse this expect- 
ed deficit would be if we had permitted 
spending to keep shooting up at its 1980 
rate of 17 percent a year. 

Another of our ideas was a reform that 
I’m mighty proud of, an historic program of 
incentives for savings and investment with 
a 25-percent personal tax rate reduction for 
every American who pays taxes. Now, some 
critics complain, your tax cut is too big, that 
it costs government too much. Well, this 
may be a shock to them, but that money 
isn’t the government’s to begin with. It be- 
longs to you, the people who earn it, and 
it’s about time you were allowed to keep a 
bigger share of your own earnings. 

You know, the plain truth is, our tax cut 
actually does little more than offset the big- 
gest tax increases in our history passed by 
many of these same complainers back in 
1977. We didn’t get that trillion-dollar debt 
because you're not taxed enough; we got 
that debt because government has spent 
too much. 

Maybe some of you are older to remem- 
ber a gentleman named Will Rogers. Will 
Rogers once said, “I see a great deal of talk 
from Washington about lowering the taxes. 
I hope they get ‘em lowered down enough 
so people can afford to pay ‘em.” [Laugh- 
ter) Well, that’s what preserving the third 
year of the tax cut and indexing are all 
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about. Eliminate them, and low- and 
middle-income earners lose nearly 40 per- 
cent of their entire tax reduction. 

We can close loopholes; we can broaden 
the tax base. The tax bill approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee meets these ob- 
jectives, and I urge its enactment. It is only 
by reducing tax rates and slowing price in- 
creases that Americans can finally have 
more money to spend, save, and help the 
economy grow. 

Our program is doing that, but it’s been 
on the books less than a year. We must and 
we will get America moving again, but not 
by taxing the American people into the 
poorhouse. We've only begun to wean our- 
selves from the long misery of overtaxing, 
overspending, and the great myth that our 
national nanny always knows best. We 
should go further in reducing tax rates and 
making the whole system more fair and 
simple for everyone. But before we can do 
that we must correct and control a budget 
system that has run amok. 

Time and again the good sense of the 
people is trampled by powerful special in- 
terests lobbying to spend and spend and 
spend. The Congress passed legislation in 
78 requiring the budget to be in balance 
by fiscal year 1981, but just like Rodney 
Dangerfield, that legislation didn’t get no 
respect. This year the budget resolution was 
not passed in time to comply with the law. 
It seems to me that Americans are saying, 
“No more ‘ifs,’ ‘ands, ‘buts’ or ‘maybes’— 
we want an amendment to the United 
States Constitution making balanced budg- 
ets the law of this land, and we want it 
now.” 

Now, of course, we have to recognize all 
balanced budgets aren’t created equal. The 
crucial question is how do we balance the 
budget? I don’t think you want us to bal- 
ance the budget by weaseling out of the 
first decent tax program since John Kenne- 
dy’s tax cut nearly 20 years ago. Nor would 
you have us do it by compromising defenses 
and placing our country’s security in peril. 
There is a better way. Balance the budget 
by bringing to heel a Federal establishment 
which has taken too much power from the 
States, too much liberty with the Constitu- 
tion, and too much money from the people. 
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There are now two resolutions pending— 
one in the House and one in the Senate— 
which enjoy strong support and which 
would lead to a constitutional amendment 
requiring a balanced budget. They would 
require the Congress to adopt a balanced 
statement of taxes and spending each year. 
The growth in tax revenues could not 
exceed the prior year’s growth in national 
income. This would be a limitation against 
reaching a balanced budget by simply send- 
ing the taxpayers a bill for whatever the 
deficit might be. 

The Congress would have to make tough 
choices to control so-called uncontrollables. 
And believe me, that’s what this skeptical 
country is waiting to see. The public could 
see who’s hiding behind the rhetoric of bal- 
anced budgets, at the same time they’re 
unwilling to make the cuts in spending to 
bring them about. 

Now, this doesn’t mean, as some contend, 
that the Congress would be bound by a 
fiscal straitjacket, never able to plan a defi- 
cit. It could do so by going on record with a 
60-percent vote of the full membership of 
both Houses. This would be an important 
discipline. 

Once approved by the Congress, the 
amendment will have to be ratified by 
three-fourths of the States. It would then 
take effect for the second fiscal year begin- 
ning after its ratification. But ratification 
itself will produce an immediate impact. 
From that moment on the watchword to 
Washington will be “start shaping up or you 
may be shipping out.” 

Now, ratification should not be difficult. 
Thirty-one States have already undertaken 
a separate initiative in favor of an amend- 
ment. And surveys show four out of five 
Americans want a constitutional check on 
red-ink spending. My mail reflects this 
strong support. Republicans and Democrats 
alike are ready for a goalline stand against 
big spending, even if that means pruning 
some popular programs. 

People understand that making this gov- 
ernment live within its means will ultimate- 
ly do more to bring down interest rates and 
put our unemployed back to work than any- 
thing else we could do. Balancing the Fed- 
eral budget will also bring lasting benefits 
to State and local governments. Once the 
Federal Government can no longer pre- 


empt State and local revenues, then those 
governments closest to the people can 
better fulfill their mission envisioned by the 
Founding Fathers—they can become the 
true laboratories of democracy in the 
United States. 

I’m honored that leaders of the drive for 
passage of the constitutional amendment in 
the Congress—Senate Majority Leader 
Howard Baker; Senators Thurmond, Hatch, 
Helms, and DeConcini; and Representatives 
Michel, Conable, and Jenkins, together with 
so many of their colleagues—are with us 
here today. These Members of the Congress 
are supportive of this amendment. They 
have worked hard to help us get spending 
under control. Now the Senate is ready to 
take another step forward and pass this his- 
toric amendment. 

I’m encouraged by the spirit of solidarity 
of the 65 responsible Democrats in the 
House and 17 in the Senate who are co- 
sponsoring this amendment. They know this 
is no partisan issue. It is the people’s cru- 
sade, and today we urge the Congress: Let 
their will be carried out. 

You know, now there are some say that it 
is dangerous to push for dramatic reform in 
a period of crisis. Well, I believe it’s more 
dangerous not to. We may always have a 
crisis of one kind or another. We may not 
always have another opportunity. 

Others insist that a constitution should 
not embody economic theory. Well, I’ve got 
news for them. A wise and frugal govern- 
ment which does not take from the mouth 
of labor the bread it has earned is not eco- 
nomic theory. The integrity to stand for 
sound money, an end to deficit spending, 
and eventual retirement of the national 
debt is not economic theory. Those princi- 
ples are the very heart of a tried and 
proven system—our system, the system 
which created the greatest outpouring of 
wealth in all history and distributed that 
wealth more widely among the people than 
anywhere else in the world. It’s a pity that 
some seem to have forgotten that. 

Then there are elitists who resent Ameri- 
cans like yourselves getting involved in the 
serious business of changing the Constitu- 
tion. But our Constitution was not written 
to protect the government from its people. 
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It was written to protect the people from 
their government. 

I've told on several occasions, you know, 
there are a lot of constitutions in the 
world—haven’t read all of them, but have 
read a lot of them—and what is the great 
difference that makes ours so unique? In 
most all of those other constitutions, it says, 
we, the government, permit the people the 
following things—they can do this or that. 
Ours says, we, the people, permit the gov- 
ernment to do the following things, and no 
others. 

George Washington told us, in his Fare- 
well Address: “The basis of our political 
system is the right of the people to make 
and to alter their Constitutions of Govern- 
ment.” It’s been said that nothing will ruin 
a country if the people, themselves, under- 
take its safety; and nothing can save it if 
they leave that safety in any hands but their 
own. 

Fellow citizens, isn’t it time to put the 
safety of our beloved country back into 
your hands where it belongs? Isn’t it time to 
mobilize the great American lobby and 
make government understand its job is to 
wipe out deficits and not let deficits wipe us 
out? 

The price of freedom may be high, but 
never so costly as the loss of freedom. This 
is our moment to make our stand, to renew 
our revolution—the real revolution. We are 
a nation under God. Freedom is not grant- 
ed to us by government; it is ours by divine 
right. 

Our purpose is to provide, within a 
system of laws, the ultimate in dignity and 
individual opportunity to every American, 
without exception. Let us accept our re- 
sponsibilities. Let history record that, when 
America needed us most, we didn’t cut and 
run. 

Leave here today strengthened by re- 
newed faith and determination that we will 
do whatever it takes to make this govern- 
ment, once again, the faithful servant of the 
American people. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:07 p.m. from 
the steps at the West Front of the Capitol. 

Earlier in the day, the President met at 
the White house with a group of civic and 
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business leaders who support the proposed 
amendment. 


Department of State 





Nomination of Kenneth W. Dam To Be 
Deputy Secretary. July 19, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Kenneth W. Dam to serve 
as the Deputy Secretary of State, vice 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr. 

Mr. Dam has been the provost of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago since 1980 and the 
Harold J. and Marion F. Green Professor of 
International Legal Studies, University of 
Chicago Law School, since 1976. He first 
joined the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago Law School in 1960 and was named 
professor of law in 1964. 

Mr. Dam left the University of Chicago to 
serve in the Federal Government as Assist- 
ant Director for National Security and In- 
ternational Affairs in the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in 1971. In 1973 he was 
named Executive Director of the Council 
on Economic Policy. After returning to the 
faculty of the University of Chicago Law 
School in 1974, Mr. Dam served as a con- 
sultant to the Office of Management and 
Budget (1974), Department of the Treasury 
(1974), the Administrative Conference 
(1974-1975), the Commission on the Orga- 
nization of the Government for the Con- 
duct of Foreign Policy (1975), and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (1975-1976). 

He is the author of numerous books and 
articles. In addition, Mr. Dam was adjunct 
scholar and member, academic advisory 
board, the American Enterprise Institute, 
from 1976 to the present; consultant to the 
RAND Corp., 1974 to the present; and a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Council of Foreign Relations, 1979 
to the present. 

Mr. Dam received his B.S. degree from 
the University of Kansas in 1954 and his 
J.D. from the University of Chicago in 1957. 
After graduation from law school, he was 
law clerk to Mr. Justice Whittaker, the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and thereafter was associat- 
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ed with Cravath, Swaine & Moore in New 
York City from 1958 to 1960. Mr. Dam is 
married to the former Marcia Wachs, and 
they have two children. He was 
August 10, 1932, in Marysville, Kans. 


born 
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Nomination of W. Allen Wallis To Be 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs. 
July 19, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate W. Allen Wallis to serve as 
the Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. He would succeed Myer Rashish. 

From 1962 until the present, Mr. Wallis 


has been affiliated with the University of 


Rochester, first as president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer and professor of economics 
and statistics, and since 1970, as chancellor 
and trustee. Concurrently, in 1978, he 
become professor emeritus and honorary 
trustee. 

Mr. Wallis began his academic career in 
1935 as Granville W. Garth Fellow in Politi- 
cal Economy at Columbia University. In 
1937 he was named as instructor in the de- 
partment of economics, Yale University 
From 1938 to 1946, Mr. Wallis was on the 
faculty of the department of economics at 
Stanford University, first as assistant and 
later associate professor of economics. In 
1946 he moved to the University of Chica- 
go faculty as professor of statistics and eco- 
nomics, Graduate School of Business. In 
1949 he served as chairman of the depart- 
ment of statistics and, from 1956 until 1962, 
was dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Wallis has served the Federal Gov- 
ernment in numerous capacities, including 
membership on the President’s Commission 
on an All-Volunteer Armed Force (1969- 
70), the National Commission on Productiv- 
ity (1970-74), and the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting (1975-78). Moreover, 
he was on the task force on education and 
the transition team on the International 
Communication Agency for President-elect 
Reagan. 


Over the past 20 years, Mr. Wallis has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
nine major U.S. corporations, including 
Bausch & Lomb, Macmillan, Eastman 
Kodak, Metropolitan Life Insurance, and 
Standard Oil of Ohio. In addition, Mr. 
Wallis holds several trusteeships and has 
served the academic, civic, and _philan- 
thropic communities in numerous capaci- 
ties. He has authored 10 books and mono- 
graphs and frequently has published schol- 
arly articles on economics and public and 
international policy. 

Mr. Wallis graduated magna cum laude 
with an A.B. from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1932. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. In addition, he studied economics 
on the graduate level at the University of 
Minnesota and the University of Chicago 
from 1932 to 1935. He is married to the 
former Anne Armstrong and has two chil- 
dren. He was born November 5, 1912, in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Department of State 


Nomination of William Schneider, Jr., To 
Be Under Secretary for Coordinating 
Security Assistance Programs 


July 19, 1982 


The President announced today his inten- 
tion to nominate William Schneider, Jr., to 
be Under Secretary of State for Coordinat- 
ing Security Assistance Programs. He will 
succeed James L. Buckley. 

Dr. Schneider is presently the Associate 
Director for National Security and Interna- 
tional Affairs for the Office of Management 
and Budget. Dr. Schneider is an economist 
and defense analyst and was formerly a staff 
associate of the Subcommittee on Defense 
of the Committee on Appropriations in the 
U.S. House of Representatives (1977). Prior 
to joining the House of Representatives 
staff, he was a U.S. Senate staff member and 
a professional staff member of the Hudson 
Institute. At the Hudson Institute he con- 
tributed to studies on _ strategic forces, 
Soviet affairs, theater nuclear force oper- 
ations, and arms control. Dr. Schneider is 
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the author of several works on defense 
policy. 

Dr. Schneider received his Ph. D. degree 
from New York University in 1968. He is a 
resident of Rockville Centre, N.Y., and was 
born November 20, 1941. 


United States Davis Cup Tennis Team 
and United States Ski Team 





Remarks at a White House Reception 
Honoring the Two Teams. July 19, 1982 





Well, we were worried about you, per- 
haps, catching cold, so we moved this in 
from the East Lawn out here. I know that 
you'll be pleased to know about that. 

Nancy and I are especially pleased to wel- 
come you to the White House, our national 
home, this afternoon. I realize that many of 
you have broken training to be here, and 
we appreciate that. We ask, however, that, 
if you feel a sudden urge to run wind- 
sprints, just avoid the Rose Garden. [Laugh- 
ter] We just had it replanted. 

No one belongs on these grounds or in 
these halls more than you. Someone once 
said that youth was America’s oldest tradi- 
tion, but I would amend that to be youth 
striving for excellence. You live that tradi- 
tion. You’ve worn your country’s colors in 
contests around the globe. Setting world 
records and winning world championships, 
you've made your countrymen proud. And 
in you, we’ve looked for courage, excel- 
lence, and honor. And in you, we have 
found it. 

Each of you has had moments of glory in 
your career. But one recent moment typi- 
fies the inspiration all of you’ve given to our 
people. I'm sure you can guess that 
moment in tennis that I’m thinking of. 
After 6% hours of play, the largest indoor 
crowd in Davis Cup history had been 
whipped to a frenzy and were stomping 
and shouting, “U.S.A.! U.S.A.!” And they say 
the crowd couldn’t sit down. The players 
could barely stand up. [Laughter] 

It'd been the longest match that John 
McEnroe had ever played, 79 games in 5 
sets of grueling but exquisite tennis. “In the 
fifth set, I was feeling it,” John said, “but I 
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hung in there.” Well, that was John’s 
moment. As physically, emotionally, and 
mentally drained as he was, he reached 
within himself for the talent and tenacity to 
persevere. 

You know, someone once said about hero- 
ism that “a hero is no braver than anyone 
else; he’s just brave 5 minutes longer.” 
Well, we had 6% hours of that. We won the 
game, and we will go on to face Australia in 
September. But at least one newspaper re- 
ported that “by the time it was over, the 
game didn’t seem as important,” the report- 
er wrote. “It seemed they were fighting for 
excellence.” 

Well, on behalf of all Americans, I want 
to thank John and each of these athletes 
here for the inspiration that they’ve given 
us, on snow as well as on the courts. If 
every American strives for individual excel- 
lence, we can find it together as a nation. 
Watching you, we renew our faith in our- 
selves and our country. 

It’s a thrill to have the Davis Cup here at 
the White House and to celebrate with your 
tennis and skiing accomplishments. Your 
country’s very proud of you. And we thank 
you for the honor you bring us, wish you 
luck in the future, and leave you with a 
very American challenge, that you continue 
to live up to the best and the highest stand- 
ards that you know. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:15 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Hispanic Americans 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Hispanic Appointees and Members of the 
Hispanic Community. July 20, 1982 





Please sit down. They don’t give me too 
much time. [Laughter] 

Thank you very much. Buenas tardes, and 
thank you all for being here. And welcome 
to the White House—and I could say the 
Casa Blanco. And when I’ve said that, I’ve 
come about at the end of my linguistic abili- 
ty—have to get back to my own language. 
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I had an experience once. A previous 
President, when I was Governor of Califor- 
nia, had asked me to represent him on a 
mission to Mexico. And I made a speech 
and sat down to very scattered and 
unenthusiastic applause, which was kind of 
embarrassing, particularly when the next 
man up started speaking and was being 
warmly interrupted by applause every 
other sentence. And to hide my embarrass- 
ment, every time I started and applauded 
louder than anyone else, until our Ambassa- 
dor leaned over and said to me, “I wouldn’t 
do that if I were you. He’s interpreting your 
speech.” [Laughter] 

I know that you’re going to be briefed by 
members of the staff when I get out of 
here, so I'll try to make my remarks short. 

I hope that your presence here today as- 
sures you that we do not take the Hispanic 
community for granted. I’d be less than 
candid if I didn’t admit that there’s an elec- 
tion coming up and that we want to see the 
healthy bipartisan trend in the Hispanic 
community continue. But at the same time 
I don’t want anyone to get the idea that 
we've adopted the tactic used by the other 
party of just rediscovering blocs of voters 
every election year. That has not been and 
will not be our way. 

Americans of Hispanic descent have been 
playing a major role in this administration 
and have been doing so since day one. Re- 
cently at the United Nations I talked about 
the need for deeds, not words. Well, the 
record shows that while we may not have 
matched the rhetoric of the other party, 
we've more than matched them when it 
comes to deeds. We’ve brought more His- 
panic Americans into the executive branch 
at higher levels than any previous adminis- 
tration. 

By the end of our first year, there were 
17 in policymaking positions requiring 
Senate confirmation. Now, that’s almost 
twice as many as there were after the first 
year of the previous administration. Of 
course, we didn’t stop at the end of the first 
year. We’ve gone right on. We’ve continued 
to make significant Hispanic appointments. 

Just recently I was proud to nominate Ev- 
erett Alvarez to be Deputy Administrator 
of the Veterans Administration. That name 
should be familiar to you—the man who 
served the longest as a POW in Vietnam. 


And I was very proud and happy to meet 
him upon his first arrival home in Califor- 
nia. Elizabeth Flores Burkhardt, when con- 
firmed by the Senate, will be a member of 
the National Credit Union Administration. 
And Tony Gallegos has been confirmed as a 
Commissioner of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 

Closer to home we’ve also brought His- 
panic Americans onto the White House staff 
as never before. Some of you may already 
know this—news has a way of leaking out 
around here. I sometimes think that I'll just 
start talking to the chandeliers and see how 
quickly I'll find it in the paper. [Laughter] 
I'm appointing a new Special Assistant to 
the President for Public Liaison to be our 
outreach person to the Hispanic communi- 
ty, and his name is Henry Zuniga, who has 
been doing a fine job. And I have the 
utmost confidence—and evidently you do 
too—that he’ll continue to be an indispens- 
able link between us, bringing your con- 
cerns and ideas into the inner circle of the 
White House as well as taking some of our 
concerns out to you. 

I don’t want to belabor this point, but 
there are many fine Hispanic Americans 
throughout the executive branch and on 
the White House staff. Velma Montoya was 
appointed just a few weeks ago to a major 
policy formulation position in the White 
House. Many of you know Rafael Capo, who 
is one of Vice President Bush’s closest advis- 
ers. And two weeks ago Susan Alvarado was 
made Vice President Bush’s chief assistant 
for legislative affairs. And certainly you're 
all aware of Diana Lozano, who plays a 
major role coordinating our outreach pro- 
gram, not only to Hispanics but to other 
groups of citizens with special concerns— 
women’s organizations, veterans groups, 
other minorities, and conservative groups. 

But let me point out. These Hispanic 
members of the administration are not 
picked because of their ethnic background. 
They were chosen because they’re skilled, 
intelligent people who have a contribution 
to make. They just happened to be the best 
people for the jobs that we asked them to 
do. Perhaps that’s one difference between 
our approach and that of the other side. 
They talk about equality, but we believe in 
it. 
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Now, a tough battle is going to be fought 
in the Hispanic community this election 
year. The words get pretty thick out there 
at election time, and the demagogues get 
all revved up. So today, assuming that you 
are on our side, I thought I’d give you some 
ammunition for the coming months. 

First, it’s widely recognized that the basic 
values that we spoke about in the last cam- 
paign and long before that are values iden- 
tified closely with Americans of Hispanic 
descent. With this in mind, our political 
compatibility on many issues is more than 
just a coincidence. We seek to reaffirm 
basic institutions which during the last 
decade have come under severe attack. 

You have strong family ties and an admi- 
rable sense of community, and we share 
those concerns. Knowing this, we believe, 
for example, our tuition tax credit plan 
should have a natural appeal to you who 
feel so strongly about the moral values 
maintained by this country’s religious school 
systems. Already many Hispanics send their 
children to these independent schools in 
great numbers, and our plan will give them 
some relief from the double taxation of sup- 
porting both private and public schools. 

Speaking of moral and religious values, it 
seems to me that many who have children 
in public schools should support our efforts 
to permit voluntary prayer in those schools. 

We have no reason to hang our heads on 
issues that may be of special concern to 
your community. Perhaps you can remind 
others that this administration did support 
the voting rights bill. We’ve developed a 
new rapport with Mexico, a rapport that’s 
based on mutual respect, that is better than 
at any time in the history of our two proud 
nations. 

The issues I’ve talked about are of course 
concern to all Americans. The fact that they 
may have particular appeal to Hispanics 
only suggest that you’re darned good 
Americans, and we should never forget it. 
This has been no secret in the military, 
where Hispanic Americans have served 
with exceptional courage and valor, as I 
mentioned with connection with Com- 
mander Alvarez a moment ago. And 
they’ve achieved a memorable record for 
courage. 

Just last year I was honored to present 
Roy Benavidez with this country’s highest 
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military award for his service in Vietnam, 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. I don’t 
know why there’d been such a delay in his 
receiving that medal, but when we discov- 
ered that it had not been awarded—and I 
think maybe some of you might like to hear 
why. That medal is only given for service 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

This former farmboy from down in Texas 
was working at headquarters when some 
helicopters came in all shot up, their crews 
wounded, from trying to rescue an Ameri- 
can patrol surrounded totally by the Viet 
Cong. And he, just on his own, climbed into 
one of the outgoing helicopters that was to 
go out and make another attempt to rescue 
these men. 

He dropped from the first helicopter that 
came in before it touched the ground, 
made his way 75 yards under fire to the 
location of the surrounded patrol. There 
were only eight of them left alive—all 
wounded. One by one he picked them up 
and under fire continued to carry them out 
to the helicopters that would come in and 
land to get them. At one point they had 
men on a helicopter, and the pilot of the 
helicopter was killed as it started to take 
off. It crashed back to earth. He took them 
out of that helicopter and to another heli- 
copter. He was shot four times while he was 
doing all this. 

Finally, bringing out the eighth man with 
four bullet wounds in himself, he was at- 
tacked hand-to-hand by a Vietnamese with 
a rifle and bayonet. And I have to tell you 
in his own words—he put the wounded 
man down and then tried to get his own 
bayonet out of his belt. But in the mean- 
time, he told me that they’re told how to 
ward off a bayonet with their arm if they 
can, but he said you don’t really think about 
that. So he grabbed the other man’s bayo- 
net under his arm—and his arm is totally 
disabled now from the sawing the man did 
trying to get that bayonet out. But when he 
told me about this particular incident on 
our way over to the medal presentation, 
Roy said to me, said, “That’s when I got 
mad.” [Laughter] And he did. And he fin- 
ished off his assailant and picked up the 
wounded man and made it out. 

And then at the presentation over at the 
Pentagon we had brought back as many of 
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the eight men as we could get that he had 
rescued to be present as guests at that cere- 
mony. And you would have puddled up as I 
did to stand there beside him and see those 
men when they came to him in the receiv- 
ing line, to see them throw their arms 
around him, to see their tears, and to see 
them thank him for saving their lives. And 
then they turned to me, some of them, and 
tell me what their life was like and how 
much they owed to Roy Benavidez, master 
sergeant. 

He is back now on part-time in military 
duty, working as a recruiting officer. So, I 
just thought y«u might like to hear about 
him. 

I could go on all day about this, but I 
know you’ve got a full schedule ahead of 
you—and they have some other things for 
me to do. So, I want to just thank you again 
for being here and for representing a proud 
part of our American culture and heritage. 

God bless you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:33 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of Wilmer D. Mizell, Sr., To Be 
an Assistant Secretary (Government and 
Public Affairs). July 20, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Wilmer D. Mizell, Sr., to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
(Government and Public Affairs). He would 
succeed James C. Webster. 

Mr. Mizell is presently with Southern 
Tool Manufacturing Co., Inc., in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. He served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration in 1975-1976. He 
served as United States Congressman, rep- 
resenting the Fifth District of North Caroli- 
na in 1969-1974. He was with the Winston- 
Salem Pepsi Cola Bottling Co. in 1963- 
1968. He played professional baseball in 
1949-1953 and in 1955-1962. 

He served in the United States Army in 
1953-1955. Mr. Mizell is married, has two 


children, and resides in Winston-Salem, 
N.C. He was born August 13, 1930. 


Appalachian Regional Commission 





Nomination of Federal Cochairman and 
Alternate Federal Cochairman. 
July 20, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to the Appalachian Regional Commission. 


Winifred Ann Pizzano to be Federal Cochair- 
man of the Appalachian Regional Commission. 
She would succeed Albert P. Smith. She is pres- 
ently serving as Deputy Director of the 
ACTION agency. She was principal, Arthur 
Young and Co., and director, Health Care Prac- 
tice, in 1975-1981. She served as executive ad- 
ministrator of the division of emergency medi- 
cal services for the Illinois Department of 
Public Health in 1972-1975. She was assistant 
to Governor Ogilvie of the State of Illinois in 
1971-1972. She graduated from the University 
of Pittsburgh (B.A., 1963). She resides in Ar- 
lington, Va., and was born March 24, 1942. 

Jacqueline L. Phillips to be Alternate Federal 
Cochairman of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission. She would succeed William E. Albers. 
She is presently serving as program consultant 
for the National Federation of Republican 
Women. She has been with that organization 
since 1981. She was a delegate to the 1980 
Republican National Convention. She served as 
membership chairman of the Maryland Feder- 
ation of Republican Women in 1979-1981. She 
attended Madison Women’s College and the 
University of Maryland. She is married, has 
four children, and resides in Silver Spring, Md. 
She was born October 6, 1935. 


James S. Brady Presidential Foundation 





Remarks at a Reception Marking the 
Formation of the Foundation. 
July 20, 1982 





The President. Well, of course we all 
know why we’re here. And I think it’s won- 
derful that so many of you would join in 
what is a most, I think, wonderful and 
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worthy endeavor, the idea being to start a 
foundation. It’ll be named the Brady Foun- 
dation in honor of Jim Brady. And, of 
course, the purpose is to have a permanent 
foundation for individuals who have happen 
to them what happened to Jim in attempts 
of the same kind, from the past and for the 
future. 

Jim Lynn is going to serve as president of 
the Brady Foundation. Joe Rodgers and Bob 
Strauss are going to be the Foundation’s 
cochairmen. 

You know, I don’t know how many of you 
at the Old Timer’s Baseball Game last night 
noticed—I think all of us here have a love 
for Jim Brady, and he certainly proved he 
has high connections. He was out at the 
ballgame—and I don’t think you even knew 
that—and it was raining. And he was intro- 
duced, and it stopped raining. [Laughter] 

So, there is much more to be said for it 
than that. This thing—and we—I think all 
of us are going to do everything we can to 
see that it succeeds and that it does become 
permanently established and able to make 
provision for those who paid a price and 
who need its help. 

I couldn’t say anything to any of you 
about the man we honor, Jim Brady, that 
you don’t already know. And so—have you 
got anything to say? 

Mrs. Reagan. Oh! [Laughter] Oh, dear. 

The President. Well, you said you wanted 
the youngest and most handsome —{/laugh- 
ter|—— 

Mrs. Reagan. My Y and R. 

The President. Well, I'm not going to 
keep you here. I think the purpose is a little 
entertainment and—— 

Mrs. Reagan. Y and H, not Y and R. 

The President. Yes, Y and H. 

Mrs. Reagan. Y and H. 

The President. Yes. 

Mrs. Reagan. Young and handsome. 

The President. All right. Well, thank you 
again, all of you, for being here. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:30 p.m. at 
Decatur House. 

The foundation is a public foundation es- 
tablished to provide assistance to any needy 
individual wounded or killed in an assassi- 
nation attempt on any senior Federal offi- 


cial, Presidential candidate, or on any 
family member of the President or Vice 
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President of the United States. Assistance 
would also be provided to the victim’s 
family. The foundation is also authorized 
to create certain scholarships as a tribute to 
such victims or to encourage young people 
to enter government service. 


The President’s Relations With the 
Congress 





Question-and-Answer Session With Paul 
Duke of WETA-TV. July 16, 1982 





Mr. Duke. Mr. President, you came to 
town, like Jimmy Carter, as an outsider, but 
the results have been vastly different. How 
do you explain your mastery of the legisla- 
tive branch? 

The President. Well, I don’t know wheth- 
er I'd have the nerve to use that word 
“mastery” as you did. But I had 8 years 
experience as Governor of California in 
which for about 7 of those 8 years both 
houses of the legislature were of the oppos- 
ing party, and we managed to get a great 
many reforms in—the welfare reforms that 
were so tremendously successful, things of 
that kind. But I came here with the same 
idea, that we’re coequal branches of the 
government. 

They have got their problems, and it is a 
case of common sense and consultation. 
And I’ve had 11 formal meetings with the 
leadership of the House and the Senate 
here. I’ve gone to the Hill 9 times myself, 
and I understand that for 18 months that’s 
kind of a record. 

Mr. Duke. Senator Baker, the Republican 
leader, said that you have an instinctive feel 
for how the legislative branch works, and 
others who’ve come down to the White 
House say that you've also capitalized on 
your charm and your personality and your 
persistence. And I am wondering, did 
acting give you the training and the skills to 
sell your program to Congress? 

The President. Well, I suppose we're all 
the sum total of everything that’s happened 
to us and all the experiences we’ve had in 
our lives. So, whether that contributed 
something or not, I don’t know. 
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I must say this about getting along with 
the Legislature. I am deeply indebted to 
Senator Howard Baker and to Representa- 
tive Bob Michel, the Minority Leader in the 
House, for the great cooperation and the 
help that I’ve had from them, the masterful 
job they’ve done in those two positions that 
they hold as leader of the Senate and Mi- 
nority Leader of the House. 

Also, when I say “consultation,” I find 
that the job of keeping track of what’s up 
there, of not pulling surprises, of letting 
them know—we have a group in the ad- 
ministration here that is appointed express- 
ly for the purpose of legislative strategy, to 
keep track of our own proposals—and I try 
to remember that the President proposes 
and the Congress disposes—to keep track of 
these things. If there is something that we 
feel we'd have trouble with and, perhaps, 
have to find ourselves in a veto position, we 
see that they’re aware of that and what it is 
that puts us in that position in advance, and 
then keep in constant touch. And it doesn’t 
hurt, every once in a while in keeping in 
touch, to say some “thank you’s.” 

Mr. Duke. Well, you go beyond that, 
though, Mr. President, because, when you 
talk to people on the Hill, there’s a 
common refrain that comes through. They 
all say, we go down to the White House, 
and Ronald Reagan is a terribly charming 
man. Is there a politics of affability which 
has served you well? Is that a real skill in 
getting things done? 

The President. Well, I don’t know wheth- 
er it’s a skill or not, but I like people. And I 
certainly don’t meet them with a chip on 
my shoulder. I think of it as the President is 
the only one in town who’s elected to rep- 
resent all the people. Their problems are 
that, as Senators, they are elected, yes, to 
represent the people of this country, but, 
also, to have in mind the particular interests 
of their State and the problems of their 
State. A Representative, again, represents 
all the people, but also has specific things 
that he’s responsible for with regard to his 
congressional district. 

So, I know that. And I know that they, 
too, have problems. And these problems 
have to be reconciled. And sometimes it’s 
going to weigh on them that something that 
they might be able to feel might have some 
benefit nationwide, but would be at a cost 


to their district or their State, that they 
can’t support, and so you try to reconcile all 
of those viewpoints. 

Mr. Duke. And that’s difficult, because 
we know that there’s a great deal of hypoc- 
risy which goes on at all times. I mean, we 
know that Members will get up on the 
floor, and they will do a great deal of grand- 
standing, and they'll talk about cutting Fed- 
eral spending. And then they'll be running 
down to the White House or running to 
some of the agencies, demanding that “no 
cuts be made in my tobacco subsidies or my 
sugar subsidies,” or the dam project that 
you want for back home, additionally. How 
do you deal with all that? 

The President. Well, again, as I say, it’s 
one in which you—I can understand their 
responsibilities for those particular areas or 
projects of their district or State. And then I 
have to weigh that against the advantage or 
disadvantage for the whole country. And if 
it’s one in which they must lose, that the 
national benefit outweighs the local benefit, 
then it’s just a case of presenting that to 
them. And you’d be surprised how many 
times they recognize that the overall na- 
tional good has to come first. 

Mr. Duke. So you see it, though, primar- 
ily as a matter of give and take on both 
sides, your side as well as their side. 

The President. Yeah. 

Mr. Duke. Mr. President, I think one of 
the things which surprised us a great deal 
in Washington was that you turned out to 
be a far better politician than a lot of us 
thought you would be. And people will tell 
me that you have a gritty, competitive side 
to your personality. Do you enjoy the attack 
and counterattack that characterizes so 
much of the warfare between Capitol Hill 
and the White House? 

The President. Well, | haven’t thought of 
it as warfare. There is a kind of competitive 
thing to this. But in the last analysis, you 
have to come down on the side of what you 
feel inside is right, and then you do your 
utmost to convince someone who’s in an 
adversary position at the time why you feel 
you're right and why you feel you must 
take the position that you do and have what 
you've asked for. 

Mr. Duke. But that’s the motivating force 
as you see it. 
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The President. Yes. 

Mr. Duke. When you get into battles 
with Congress, obviously there’s a matter of 
timing—when do you call Senator X who’s 
been wavering; when do you make the 
practical compromise; how do you decide 
that? How involved do you yourself get in 
the legislative strategy of the White House? 

The President. Well, I must be honest and 
confess that it would be impossible with all 
that’s on my plate to know the timing of 
things of that kind. And so, there I depend 
on, again, this group in the White House to 
tell me, because—in other words, is some- 
thing coming up in committee; is it coming 
to the floor; is this the time now; and that 
it’s the best time to make the call before 
something comes to a vote. So, I depend on 
them for that. 

Mr. Duke. But do you feel that the expe- 
rience you’ve gained as Governor of Cali- 
fornia, in dealing with the California Legis- 
lature, has enabled you to have this sense of 
timing, to know when to move, when to 
maneuver? 

The President. Well, | think from experi- 
ence, yes, you have some of that. You could 
do it too soon—and memories are short— 
and it’s worn off by the time the vote 
comes. 

Mr. Duke. But you also have to be con- 
stantly vigilant, always protecting your 
flanks, don’t you? 

The President. Well, yes. 

Mr. Duke. It is not totally, 100-percent 
favorable from the Hill standpoint, Mr. 
President. While everybody does talk about 
your affability and the fact that they come 
down—they love to come down to see you, 
and they love the stories which you spin— 
you also get another side from some Mem- 
bers who say that you’re not always strong 
on substance, that sometimes you're out of 
touch, and that sometimes you have too 
simplistic a view of things. How do you see 
yourself? 

The President. Well, 1 know there are 
criticisms of that kind. I don’t particularly 
admit that the criticisms are justified. | 
think now and then to use an anecdote 
saves a lot of words sometimes to be able to 
tell something that illustrates what it is 
we're trying to do. If you have some exam- 
ple, for example, of bureaucratic dillydally- 
ing or repetitive things that aren’t needed 
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and you can tell that example, it saves sev- 
eral paragraphs of just trying to reason with 
someone in explaining what it is that you’re 
trying to correct. 

And I find, though, it’s not only that you 
come down at the moment of consulta- 
tion—for example, something to do with 
foreign policy right now and the act that 
requires consultation with the Congress 
with regard to—well, my announcement re- 
cently of saying that in principle, if it was 
essential to bring peace to the Middle East 
and to Lebanon, the use of American troops 
in a multinational force. But the other day, 
I didn’t wait—they hadn’t been invited, so 
there is nothing to go to the Congress 
about—but since the word was out and was 
in the press and had been leaked that this 
had happened, I had a very fine meeting 
with the leadership of the Congress on this 
in explaining exactly where we were and so 
forth, in advance, a totally informal meeting 
that would precede, if the need arises, 
when I must go to them formally. And I 
understand that some of them from both 
parties went out and said it was one of the 
best meetings of that kind they’d ever had. 

Mr. Duke. But would you concede, Mr. 
President, by nature that you are the kind 
of political leader who sees the broad, gen- 
eral picture and is not that interested in the 
specifics or the detail of a lot of legislative 
matters? 

The President. No, | think I brought that 
from the experience in California, that I 
know the importance of the detail. My job, 
of course, is to sell—if there is a dispute 
there—is to sell the overall goal that we’re 
trying to achieve. And so I center on that. 

Mr. Duke. There are also complaints 
about the administration’s managerial style, 
Mr. President. In talking with many Repub- 
licans at the Capitol in recent days, I find a 
common thread running through what they 
say. Most of them say we don’t have that 
much quarrel with the President himself, 
but they do say that your agents and the 
administration’s representatives on the Hill 
frequently are too arrogant, that they don’t 
return phone calls, that they don’t pay 
advice—they don’t pay attention to the 
advice given from Capitol Hill, that they’re 
insensitive to the political needs of Mem- 
bers of Congress. Are you aware of that? 
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The President. 1 don’t think it’s true. I 
thirk anyone can find some incident or 
some oversight or something and complain 
about it. But I have to again say that I 
became accustomed in the 8 years in Cali- 
fornia, and already here, that there is a 
tendency to invent a palace guard and pre- 
tend that the President is being protected 
from the palace guard, and therefore is not 
aware of these things. I know that in the 
hectic pace that now and then something 
can slip by. I have not heard anyone—if 
there is anyone on our side that’s being 
arrogant, I certainly want to know about it. 
But I don’t know of anyone that is, and I 
have not had that complaint come to me. 

Now, I get the summary of all of the mail 
also, and it’s a considerable reading prob- 
lem, the congressional mail. And so that 
isn’t ignored. And I see all those letters that 
are written—and some with an individual 
or particular problem or some with a group 
of Representatives or Senators—that’s all 
put on my desk. 

Mr. Duke. So, you don’t feel that the ship 
may be run a little too loosely, that perhaps 
you've delegated too much authority? 

The President. No. 

Mr. Duke. Mr. President, there’s also the 
matter of comity between the legislative 
and the executive branches, the bond of 
respect. And some of the Republicans at the 
Hill say there is a problem in that they will 
negotiate deals with the Democrats, and 
then White House officials and others will 
come along and undermine those deals. 
And this makes it much more difficult, that 
it affects their credibility at the Capitol. 

The President. That, I think, is a part of 
the whole process that goes on. Let’s take 
the economic program a year ago in the 
combination of the tax program and the 
budget reductions. We didn’t get all we 
wanted, and we had to—in addition to not 
getting everything we asked for, we also 
had to take some things that we hadn’t 
asked for. Now, that’s a case of in the give 
and take in the legislature, of what they can 
get. Well, then, still I’m a party to that also, 
and I have to speak up, or my representa- 
tives, if there is a price that we feel is too 
high. I can’t accept something that is totally 
contrary to the principle that we’re trying 
to obtain in that program. 


And the same was true of this most 
recent budget bill. That was not the bill 
that I would have submitted—and there 
were seven versions on the floor at one 
time, most of which were unacceptable, be- 
cause they wouldn’t do the job, and they 
wouldn’t come close to the goal we're 
trying to achieve. But they did evolve one 
that I could call back and say, yes, this one I 
support. 

Now, I’m sure that someone, say, on our 
side who has negotiated something and 
been willing to give to get something in 
there, can be a little irked if I don’t agree 
that he was paying the right price. 

Mr. Duke. Mr. President, you’ve started 
to veto some of these bills now. Can we 
expect a lot more vetos in coming weeks 
and months? 

The President. If they’re budget-busters, 
yes. I said that. They’ve passed a resolution, 
a budget resolution. I realize that that must 
be followed by appropriation bills. If they 
ignore the ceilings that have been put in 
the budget resolution, which they can do, 
send an appropriation that would, if passed, 
have the budget go way beyond the bounds 
that were set, then I have to veto it. 

Mr. Duke. We're also into an election 
campaign, and it may be a tough year for 
the Republicans. Some of the polls indicate 
that. If the Democrats, for example, pick up 
10, 20, or 30 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, what happens to your conserv- 
ative majority? How will that affect your 
program? 

The President. Well—in the House, you 
say? 

Mr. Duke. In the House. 

The President. Well, if they only pick up 
10, then we’ve won a great victory, because 
if you look back in history, the first off-year 
election the party that is out of power in 
the White House normally picks up about 
40 seats. That’s just been traditional. And so 
you start from behind with this bi-election 
that is coming up. And I’m just—I’d like to 
pick up some more. I'd like to have more 
Representatives in there than we have. But 
I understand I would be bucking tradition 
and history. So, when you use that figure 
10, that would be only about a fourth as 
many as traditionally you’re supposed to 
lose. 
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Mr. Duke. Tip O’Neill—you and Tip 
O’Neill have mixed it up a bit. He says he 
likes the Irish side of you, that he wishes 
you were a little more Irish and a little less 
Republican. 

The President. [Laughing] I'll tell you, Tip 
and I, we get along fine. There’s nothing 
personal in our contest. And, actually, 
there’s nothing really political. It is philo- 
sophical. Tip really and sincerely and hon- 
estly believes in the philosophy—which I 
once believed in and found I could no 
longer follow—of taxing and spending and 
government trying to do things that I think 
are beyond government’s proper province. 
And he sincerely believes that. So, it’s a 
battle of philosophies between us. But, as 
Tip said, come 6 o’clock, we’re friends. 

Mr. Duke. And you're still friends. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Duke. Mr. President, as you sit here 
every day grappling with the affairs of 
state, do you ever wish that you had run for 
the Senate from California as you once con- 
sidered? Do you ever wish that you were 
up there instead of being here? 

The President. No, 1 never considered 
running for the Senate. I was asked once to 
run for the Congress when I was a Demo- 
crat and—by fellow party members—and 
said, no, I liked the career I had. I never in 
my life intended or believed that I would 
ever have a desire to run for office. And it 
was in 1965, after the 1964 election, when 
our party in California was badly shattered, 
that people began pressing me to run for 
the Governorship. And it got to the place 
that neither Nancy or I could sleep. They 
kept emphasizing that they felt that this 
was the only way that we could pull the 
party together and that I could win. 

And I have to confess something. I hon- 
estly believe that when I finally gave in, 
very reluctantly, and said yes, I really 
hadn’t thought beyond winning the elec- 
tion. And it dawned on me after I'd said yes 
that if I won the election, I was going to 
have a job for several years. 

No, I was never tempted to seek a legisla- 
tive position, certainly not after serving as 
Governor. 

Mr. Duke. Anyway, you prefer being 
President to being a Senator. 

The President. Yes. 
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Mr. Duke. 1 want to thank you very 
much for the visit here, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, it’s been my pleas- 
ure. 


Note: The interview began at 2:30 p.m. in 
the Library at the White House~ It was 
taped for later broadcast on the Public 
Broadcasting Service program “The Law- 
makers.” 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on July 21. 


Council on Environmental Quality 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. July 21, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased tc transmit to the Congress 
the Twelfth Annual Report of the Council 
on Environmental Quality. 

The American people insist on a quality 
environment. We also strive for economic 
progress and the promise of a better life. A 
clean healthy environment is a fundamental 
part of that promise. 

Our air must be fit to breathe and our 
water fit to drink. We require standards of 
environmental quality that will protect the 
most vulnerable—the very young and the 
very old, the infirm and the yet to be born. 
We care about our parks, our wilderness, 
our wetlands and our endangered species. 

We have already made great progress 
toward ensuring a healthy environment. 
Our general course has been charted with 
the passage of numerous Federal and state 
environmental laws. Our state governments 
and many localities have strengthened their 
capabilities for dealing with environmental 
issues. Many of our industries are coming to 
view the generation of wastes as lost profit 
potential. It is now time to make sure that 
the paths we have chosen are the best ones. 
It is time to review the environmental reg- 
ulations and to make certain we are doing 
the most efficient job possible. Certainly we 
can afford a clean environment, but we 
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must work for it in the most creative and 
effective way. 

To operate more efficiently, I believe we 
must take two major initiatives. First, we 
must create a more innovative and flexible 
regulatory and economic framework in 
which our environmental programs operate. 
Regulations should complement, not stifle 
market forces in determining the most cost- 
effective methods of proper environmental 
management. 

Second, I believe that environmental de- 
cisions should be brought closer to the 
people most affected by them. Particularly 
in the past decade, the various state and 
local governments have substantially im- 
proved their capability for dealing with en- 
vironmental issues. Therefore, we should in- 
crease our reliance upon that expertise. The 
Federal government should continue to es- 
tablish environmental quality standards, 
assure the enforcement of such standards, 
help to resolve environmental issues of a 
regional and interstate character, and con- 
tinue to develop the scientific and technical 
information necessary to carry out environ- 
mental protection programs at all levels of 
government. 

Working together, we can make the nec- 
essary changes to reach our environmental 
goals, and at the same time use our re- 
sources wisely with the help of the free 
market. As we do, we will create a healthful 
environment in a healthy economy. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 21, 1982. 


Note: The message is printed in the 291- 
page report entitled “Environmental Qual- 
ity 1981—12th Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality.” 


Securities and Exchange Commission 





Nomination of James C. Treadway, Jr., To 
Be a Member. July 21, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James C. Treadway, Jr., to 
be a member of the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission for a term expiring 
June 5, 1987. He would succeed Bevis 
Longstreth. 

He is a partner in the law firm of Dick- 
stein, Shapiro & Morin, of Washington and 
New York. He was an associate with the 
firm of Gadsby & Hannah in 1968-1972 
and was an associate with the firm of Can- 
dler, Cox, McClain & Andrews in 1967- 
1968. 

He graduated from Rollins College (B.A., 
1964) and Washington and Lee University 
(J.D., 1967). He is married, has two daugh- 
ters, and resides in Washington, D.C. He 
was born May 21, 1943. 


United States Metric Board 





Nomination of Harry J. Staszewski, Jr., To 
Be a Member. July 21, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Harry J. Staszewski, Jr., to 
be a member of the United States Metric 
Board for a term expiring March 23, 1988. 
He would succeed Sandra R. Kenney. He is 
the founder of the American Institute of 
Weights and Measures. He is also owner of 
HJS Diversified (distributing company). He 
serves as avionics technician-sales manager 
for Erie Airways, Inc. He has been a captain 
in the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve since 
1969. 

Mr. Staszewski graduated from Gannon 
University (B.S., 1973). He is married and 
resides in Erie, Pa. He was born January 26, 
1951. 


Federal Service Impasses Panel 





Appointment of Two Members. 


July 21, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Federal Service Im- 
passes Panel for terms expiring January 10, 
1987. 
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N. Victor Goodman would succeed James E. 
Jones, Jr. He is currently engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in the private sector. He is a part- 
ner in the firm of Topper, Ailoway, Goodman, 
DeLeone & Duffey in Columbus, Ohio. He is a 
member of the following organizations: Ohio 
Board of Regents; Federal Bar Examiner, 
United States district court; Ohio State and Co- 
lumbus Bar Associations and member of board 
of governors, labor law section of the Ohio 
State Bar Association; and the American Bar 
Association Committee on Development of 
Law Under the National Labor Relations 
Action. He graduated from Yale University 
(B.A., 1957) and Harvard Law School (jJ.D., 
1961). He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Bexley, Ohio. He was born June 15, 
1936. 

Daniel H. Kruger would succeed Arthur Stark. 
He is currently professor of industrial relations 
and associate director in charge of the man- 
power program service, School of Labor and 
Industrial Relations at Michigan State Universi- 
ty. He was director of the Training Center for 
Employment Security Personnel, supported by 
a grant from the Manpower Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor. He was associate 
director in charge of the personnel manage- 
ment program service, School of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations at Michigan State University 
in 1961-1966. He graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Richmond (B.A., 1949) and the University 
of Wisconsin (M.A., 1951; Ph. D., 1954). He is 
married, has five children, and resides in East 
Lansing, Mich. He was born December 15, 
1922. 


President’s Commission for the Study 
of Ethical Problems in Medicine and 
Biomedical and Behavioral Research 





Appointment of Four Members. 
July 21, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medi- 
cine and Biomedical and Behavioral Re- 
search for terms expiring July 18, 1986: 

H. Thomas Ballantine, Jr., is clinical professor of 
surgery emeritus and senior neurosurgeon at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, 
Mass. He graduated from Princeton University 
(B.S., 1933), Johns Hopkins University Medical 
School (M.D., 1937), the University of Michigan 
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(M.D., 1947), and received an honorary degree 
from Suffolk University (D.Sc., 1969). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Boston. He was born August 9, 1912. He will 
succeed Carolyn Antonides Williams. 


Bruce Kelton Jacobson is director of the family 
practice residency program at John Peter 
Smith Hospital in Ft. Worth, Tex. He is also 
associate professor, department of family prac- 
tice and community medicine, Southwestern 
Medical School, in Dallas, Tex. He graduated 
from Texas Christian University (B.A., 1950) 
and Baylor College of Medicine (M.D., 1954). 
He is married, has seven children, and resides 
in Ft. Worth, Tex. He was born August 30, 
1926. He will succeed Mario Garcia-Palmieri. 


John J. Moran is director of the Moran Founda- 


tion, which was established in 1970 to fund 
research in medicine. He founded HYCEL, 
Inc., a diagnostic reagents and instruments 
business, in 1955. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara (B.S., 
1948) and attended the Graduate School at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in Hous- 
ton, Tex. He was born March 13, 1920. He will 
succeed Anne A. Scitovsky. 


Kay Toma is president of Bell Medical Center in 
Bell, Calif. He is a member of the following 
organizations: AAFP, fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Health of London, and the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association. He graduated 
from the University of Oklahoma and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma School of Medicine (M.D., 
1941). He is married, has five children, and 
resides in Whittier, Calif. He was born Novem- 
ber 10, 1913. He will succeed Albert Rupert 
Johnson. 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 





Appointment of David Nething as a 
Member. July 21, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint David Nething to be a 
member of the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations for a term of 2 
years. He would succeed Fred E. Anderson. 

Mr. Nething is an attorney and has been 
serving as State senator for North Dakota 
since 1966. He has served as majority 
leader since 1974. 
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He graduated from Jamestown College 
(B.A., 1956) and the University of North 
Dakota School of Law (J.D., 1963). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Jamestown, N. Dak. He was born June 29, 
1933. 


The Cyprus Problem 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. July 21, 1982 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 95-384, I am submitting the 
following report on progress made during 
the past 60 days toward reaching a negoti- 
ated settlement of the Cyprus problem. 

In the course of continuing discussion of 
the United Nations “evaluation” of the in- 
tercommunal negotiations, the Greek Cyp- 
riot and Turkish Cypriot negotiators met on 
May 18, 25 and 27, June 1, 3, 24 and 29 and 
July 1, 6 and 8. The negotiations are now in 
recess with the next session scheduled for 
early August. Throughout recent discus- 
sions, the negotiators have carefully re- 
viewed elements of the United Nations 
“evaluation” dealing with inter alia the pos- 
sible organization of the executive structure 
of a federal system and the organs and 
powers of a federal government. The inter- 
communal negotiations are continuing in a 
serious and constructive manner. 

United Nations Secretary General Perez 
de Cuellar met in New York on June 8 and 
10 with Cypriot President Kyprianou and 
on June 9 with Turkish Cypriot leader 
Denktash. These meetings provided a fur- 
ther opportunity for useful discussion of the 
status of and developments in the intercom- 
muna! talks. 

The United Nations continues to pay 
close attention to the Cyprus problem. In 
his June 1, 1982 report to the Security 
Council on Cyprus, a copy of which is at- 
tached, the Secretary General reviewed 
recent developments and emphasized that 
“the intercommunal talks continue to rep- 
resent the best available method for pursu- 
ing a concrete and effective negotiating 


process.” He noted that negotiations are 
proceeding at “a deliberate but reasonable 
pace” and while major substantial problems 
are still to be resolved, “they are being sys- 
tematically reconsidered, reformulated and 
reduced.” The Secretary General also noted 
the prospective need for devising solutions 
to unresolved constitutional and territorial 
issues and urged the communities to give 
“earnest thought” to the requirements for 
an agreement. We fully endorse the efforts 
and observations of the Secretary General 
and his Special Representative on Cyprus, 
Ambassador Hugo Gobbi. 

I also note with pleasure that on June 15, 
1982, the Security Council unanimously 
passed a resolution extending the mandate 
of the UN Peace-keeping Force on Cyprus 
(UNFICYP) to December 15, 1982. We 
share with other Security Council members 
the judgment that the continued presence 
of UNFICYP adds a valuable dimension of 
security and stability conducive to produc- 
tive intercommunal negotiations. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and Sena- 
tor Charles H. Percy, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Production of the MX Missile 


Statement on House Approval of the 
Production. July 21, 1982 


I am most gratified by today’s House vote 
approving funds for production of the MX 
missile. This strong, bipartisan action dem- 
onstrates clearly the commitment of the 
Congress to improving America’s defenses, 
thereby providing important support for 
Ambassador Rowny in his negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on strategic arms reduc- 
tions. I look forward to working with House 
and Senate conferees to ensure final pas- 
sage of the MX authorization. 
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Caribbean Basin Initiative 





Remarks at a Celebration Sponsored by the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative Coalition. 
July 21, 1982 





I assure you I’m not going to keep you 
from your dinner long or your festivities 
long, but I am delighted to be with you this 
evening and to congratulate all the Carib- 
bean Basin Coalition members. You’ve 
come up with a wonderful way for all of us 
to express our support for strengthening 
Caribbean Basin economies. 

I particularly want to thank the cochair- 
men, Frank Borman, who was just here, 
and Lee Kling, David Rockefeller, and Sam 
Segnar, the host committee, and all the sup- 
porters from business and voluntary organi- 
zations. And a special thanks to the dele- 
gates from the Caribbean and Central 
America. 

Last February, in this same great Hall of 
the Americas, I spoke of my conviction that 
this hemisphere was a special place with a 
special destiny. The Caribbean Basin Initia- 
tive was launched to help our neighbors by 
the sea, some two dozen countries of the 
Caribbean Basin, to reach their full poten- 
tial. We’re talking about assistance to sup- 
port a modern economy, but also, trade, 
investment, and commercial financing to 
develop the magic of the marketplace, the 
only hope for eventual escape from depend- 
ence to self-sustained growth. 

Now, this is the United States part of a 
larger program that was worked out in co- 
operation with supporting countries in the 
region, such as Mexico, Canada, Venezuela, 
and Colombia, and by the countries repre- 
sented by so many of you from the nations 
of the Caribbean. This is not a made-in- 
America program; it’s a made-in-Americas 
program, as I told some of you this morn- 
ing. 

Our countries are neighbors, linked geo- 
graphically, politically, economically, cultur- 
ally, and strategically. We have our differ- 
ences, as neighbors always do, but we can 
deal directly with and manage these differ- 
ences because we’re neighbors. 

Our friends in the Caribbean now face 
grave economic problems and the political 
instability and sometimes subversion which 
inevitably feed on those problems. There is 
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no quick solution. Recovery in the United 
States and world economies will help, but 
we must also think about and build for the 
longer term. That’s why the countries of 
this region have pulled together to initiate 
this program. 


With the Caribbean Basin Initiative we 
can open a window onto a different time, a 
different future—a future in which the cre- 
ative energies of free individuals lead to 
prosperity and the freedom to choose their 
own destiny. 


The CBI legislation is now before the 
Congress. I consider passage of that pro- 
gram a top priority. We need a farsighted 
act by our people now, a time of great eco- 
nomic trial for us as well, so we can prevent 
even greater expenditures of energy, time, 
and treasure in the future. 


Our neighbors deserve our cooperation. 
We share a commitment to freedom and 
independence. The idea of democracy is 
strong there. Over two-thirds of the coun- 
tries in the area are democracies. In Central 
America democracy has made great strides 
and inspired enthusiasm, as was clear in the 
massive vote in El Salvador. 


Since I submitted the CBI program to the 
Congress in April, I've met with a number 
of leaders from the region—most recently, 
President Suazo of Honduras, President- 
elect Jorge Blanco of the Dominican Repub- 
lic—and I know that the economic crisis in 
the area has worsened. We must act now, 
and I want you to know that I’m personally 
leading the effort to assure passage of this 
vitally needed legislation before the 
summer recess. 

I welcome all the support that all of you 
can give us, and I, again, say thank you very 
much for being here and for your interest. 
God bless you, and have a wonderful eve- 
ning. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:40 p.m. at 
the Organization of American States Build- 
ing. 

Earlier in the day, the President met at 
the White House with chief executive offi- 
cers of several corporations and associations 
which support the Caribbean Basin Initia- 
tive. He also met with representatives of 24 
governments involved in the initiative. 
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Emergency Board To Investigate a 
Railroad Labor Dispute 





Executive Order 12373. July 21, 1982 





ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY BOARD TO 
INVESTIGATE A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
UNITED TRANSPORTATION UNION AND 
CERTAIN RAILROADS REPRESENTED BY THE 
NATIONAL CARRIERS’ CONFERENCE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE NATIONAL RAILWAY 
LABOR CONFERENCE 

A dispute exists between the United 
Transportation Union and certain railroads 
represented by the National Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee of the National Railway 
Labor Conference designated on the list at- 
tached hereto and made a part hereof. 

This dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended; and 

This dispute, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threatens substan- 
tially to interrupt interstate commerce to a 
degree such as to deprive a section of the 
country of essential transportation service: 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended (45 U.S.C. §160), it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

1-101. Establishment of Board. There is 
established, effective immediately, a board 
of three members to be appointed by the 
President to investigate this dispute. No 
member of the board shall be pecuniarily or 
otherwise interested in any organization of 
railroad employees or any carrier. 

1-102. Report. The board shall report its 
finding to the President with respect to the 
dispute within 30 days from the date of its 
establishment. 

1-103. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended, from the date of the cre- 
ation of the Emergency Board and for 30 
days after the board has made its report to 
the President, no change, except by agree- 
ment, shall be made by the carriers or by 
their employees, in the conditions out of 
which the dispute arose. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 21, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:48 a.m., July 22, 1982 


Note: The list of railroads attached to Ex- 
ecutive Order 12373 is printed in the Feder- 
al Register of July 23, 1982. 

The text of the Executive order was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on July 22. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a 
Railroad Labor Dispute 





Announcement of Establishment of 
Emergency Board No. 195. July 22, 1982 





The President announced today that he 
has established, effective July 21, 1982, 
Presidential Emergency Board No. 195, to 
investigate and make recommendations for 
settlement of a current dispute between the 
United Transportation Union (UTU) and 
most of the Nation’s major railroads repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Con- 
ference (NRLC). 

The President, by Executive order, is es- 
tablishing the Emergency Board on the rec- 
ommendation of the National Mediation 
Board. The UTU has identified nine of the 
largest railroads in the United States as 
strike targets. In response to this action, the 
carriers countered that operations would 
cease on nonstruck railroads. A nationwide 
railroad strike was therefore impending for 
July 30, 1982. 

A strike by the UTU threatens substantial- 
ly to interrupt interstate commerce to a 
degree such as to deprive a section of the 
country of essential transportation service. 
Carriers represented by NRLC operate ap- 
proximately 90 percent of total U.S. railroad 
trackage and serve all of the contiguous 
States except Rhode Island. Last year, rail- 
roads carried 38 percent of all intercity 
freight, and their share of this market has 
increased in recent years. A strike would 
have a severe impact on movement of De- 
partment of Defense material, coal, winter 
wheat, and intercity rail passengers, among 
other things. 
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Consequently, the President invoked the 
emergency board procedures of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which in part provide that 
the Board will report its findings and rec- 
ommendations for settlement to the Presi- 
dent within 30 days from the date of its 
creation. The parties must then consider 
the recommendations of the Emergency 
Board and endeavor to resolve their differ- 
ences without engaging in self-help during 
a subsequent 30-day period. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a 
Railroad Labor Dispute 





Appointment of the Membership of 
Emergency Board No. 195. July 22, 1982 





The President has appointed the follow- 
ing individuals to be members of Presiden- 
tial Emergency Board No. 195 to investi- 
gate a dispute between the United Trans- 
portation Union and certain railroads repre- 
sented by the National Carriers’ Conference 
Committee of the National Railway Labor 
Conference. 

Arnold R. Weber, who will serve as Chairman. 
He is currently serving as president of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. He resides in Boulder, 
Colo. 

Daniel Quinn Mills is serving as professor of 
business administration at Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. He resides 
in Winchester, Mass. 

Jacob Seidenberg is an attorney specializing in 
industrial relations. He resides in Falls Church, 
Va. 


Small Business Innovation 
Development Act of 1982 





Remarks on Signing S. 881 Into Law. 
July 22, 1982 





I think before I say anything, some thanks 
are in order. First, I would like to congratu- 
late the Members of the Congress whose 
hard work has resulted in passage of the 
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Act, and, particularly, Senators Weicker and 
Rudman and Congressmen Mitchell and 
McDade for their work. And, of course, the 
small business community itself should be 
complimented for a job well done. 

As you know, last March I submifted to 
the Congress the first annual report on the 
state of small business. In that report, I reit- 
erated my support for the bill that’s about 
to be made law. Now, you just think about 
that. There’s a government report whose 
recommendations are actually being fol- 
lowed. [Laughter] So, I’m very happy to put 
my John Hancock on this legislation today. I 
might even sign my own name. [Laughter] 

Our Nation is blessed with two important 
qualities that are often missing in other so- 
cieties: our spirit of entrepreneurship and 
our capacity for invention and innovation. 
These two elements are combined in the 
small businesses that dot our land. And, as 
we meet here today, there’s some fellow or 
gal in a research park or a garage inventing 
something that will make our future 
healthy or more productive or more com- 
fortable. I believe the bill recognizes the 
contributions of small high-technology firms 
to the Nation’s growth, productivity, and 
competitiveness. 

The innovation and productivity of small 
businesses are well-documented and known 
to all of us. I need not report the over- 
whelming statistics. So many of the statistics 
I see in this job are less than upbeat, but 
I’m always encouraged when I read what 
small businesses are doing for America. 

Small business is a tonic for what ails this 
country. By passing and signing this act, 
we're showing our resolve to unleash this 
most innovative sector. The Small Business 
Innovation Development Act recognizes 
that we in government must work in part- 
nership with small business to ensure that 
technologies and processes are readily 
transferred to commercial applications. 

Now we face the difficult task of imple- 
menting this program in several agencies of 
the Government. Let me assure you of this 
administration’s strong commitment to this 
program. We will direct the rest of the 
Government to cooperate fully in speedily 
putting it into effect. 

And now Id better get to the business of 
signing that legislation and making it law. 
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[At this point, the President began signing 
the bill.) 


You still don’t have pens that'll write 
more than one word. [Laughter] 
It is law. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 

As enacted, S. 881 is Public Law 97-219, 
approved July 22. 


Mathews-Dickey Boys’ Club 





Remarks at the Boys’ Club in St. Louis, 
Missouri. July 22, 1982 





Mr. Mathews, Mr. Ballantine, I want you 
to know it’s a real pleasure for me to be 
here with you this afternoon. 

This is a beautiful facility. You and your 
community should be very proud of it. With 
the inspiration and dedication of Martin 
Mathews, Hubert Dickey Ballantine, and 
others who devoted so much time and 
energy, you and your neighbors, local gov- 
ernment, and businesses have moved this 
club from the shade of a convenient tree to 
a storefront and now to this multipurpose 
and multimillion-dollar, magnificent build- 
ing. My hat is off to you. And as your proj- 
ect has grown, corporations based here and 
around the country, companies like Mon- 
santo, Anheuser-Busch, and Emerson Elec- 
tric have joined your effort. 

Enrollment has grown from, I under- 
stand, 30 to more than 2,000 boys and girls 
and has served more than 30,000 St. Louis 
young people. Many of you, I know, partici- 
pate in the Earn and Learn program and 
teach yourselves the meaning of leadership 
and responsibility, often earning your own 
club dues. This club is an exciting example 
of the private-sector cooperation that I be- 
lieve can renew the quality of life across 
America. 

Bill Verity used to be a businessman, 
who’s Chairman of what we call our Private 
Sector Initiatives Task Force, and he’s lead- 
ing an effort that we’ve started in Washing- 
ton to encourage the private, public, and 
nonprivate sectors to work together in all 


our communities. I believe the idea’s catch- 
ing on. 

Here, because of Mayor Schoemehl’s 
leadership, the private sector will pick up 
the cost of Operation Bright Side that’s a 
program to clean up the city while provid- 
ing summer jobs for youth. I understand 
some Mathews-Dickey alumni are involved 
in that. The Ralston Purina Company, 
which sponsors eight youth jobs here at 
Mathews-Dickey, is also working with other 
nonprofit groups around the country in one 
of the Nation’s most successful summer jobs 
for youth programs. 

And today I received a telegram report- 
ing similar achievements, believe it or not, 
in the Big Apple—New York City. William 
Spencer of Citicorp wires that this year’s 
New York City Partnership program, they 
call it there—summer jobs for youth cam- 
paign—has been able to generate 18,000 
jobs for economically disadvantaged young 
people in that city. And already more than 
12,000 have been placed in those jobs, and 
they’re still proceeding to fill the other 
6,000 jobs. 

Your experience, that in New York, and 
other examples around the country, make it 
clear that we don’t have to turn to the Fed- 
eral Government to fill every need. Don’t 
misunderstand—government has a legiti- 
mate role in aiding citizens, people particu- 
larly who can turn nowhere else for sup- 
port. Business, volunteer organizations, and 
our churches can’t take over all of Ameri- 
ca’s_ responsibilities. But our economy 
nearly foundered on the rocky misconcep- 
tion that government bore those responsi- 
bilities alone. And too many of us—not 
these gentlemen here—began : saying, 
“Well, let government do it instead of 
doing the things that we used to do for 
each other.” 

All Americans share in these responsibil- 
ities, and we call on every resource, every 
strength, every bit of individual imagination 
to fulfill our obligations together. 

I applaud the people of this city for 
making this tremendous success story possi- 
ble. I wish all America could stand where I 
am now, looking out at all of you, you 
young people with your hopes, your 
dreams—because of the cooperation of the 
people in this city, giving you a chance for 
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a real and a bright and a prosperous future. 
I wish America, all of it, could see these 
positive, practical results of neighbor help- 
ing neighbor. And if they could, every 
American would be as convinced as I am 
that the people of this country are a good 
and giving people, capable of accomplishing 
great deeds. 

As a matter of fact, I think I'll leave a 
note for future Presidents suggesting what 
to do when they need a little inspiration: 
Go to St. Louis. There’s a spirit here that 
has caught our national imagination more 
than once. Countless tales of courage and 
generosity are told about this gateway to 
the West. My favorite happens to be about 
a young fellow, however, who was going 
the other way—Charles Lindbergh. That’s a 
little before your time. But he was a brave 
young aviator. 

We called him Lucky Lindy. You can un- 
derstand why, of course, when you stop to 
think that he flew a small, single-engine 
propeller plane—no jets in those days—the 
first time anyone had ever flown such a 
thing across the Atlantic Ocean. He made 
history. And he talked all the time as if his 
plane were his best friend. He called it the 
Spirit of St. Louis. 

Well, as I look out here today, I under- 
stand the confidence that name and that 
spirit gave him. Yours is a thoroughly 
American city, and your can-do attitude, a 
deeply American spirit. From now on, I 
think I'll keep the spirit of St. Louis as my 
companion also. 

You club members are also learning team 
spirit—working individually and together 
for excellence. I’m sure that out of 65 base- 
ball teams, there must be a few of you who 
dream of playing in the major leagues some 
day—is that right? [Applause] You bet. And 
I understand that some of your alumni have 
made that also and are doing that. 

I must admit, I was never a_ baseball 
player. My game was football. But I used to 
broadcast major league baseball—I was just 
talking to some of the Cardinals who were 
here today and talking about it—did it here 
in the Midwest, the home games of the Chi- 
cago Cubs and the White Sox. I have a lot 
of memories. The St. Louis Cardinals in 
those days were called the “Gas House 
Gang’”—Ducky Medwick and Leo Du- 
rocher and Dizzy Dean. I remember back 
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when Bob Feller was just out of high school 
and starting with the Cleveland Indians—Al 
Lyons. And a great Cub team with Gabby 
Hartnett and Billy Jurges and Billy Herman 
and so many others. And those names were 
all, I think before many of you were born. 

But I had the privilege of broadcasting 
the Chicago Cubs one season when the only 
mathematical chance they had toward the 
end of the season to win the pennant was to 
win the last 21 games of the season. 
Couldn’t drop a one. And they did it. It still 
stands in the record book as a baseball 
record. And I don’t know why I brought 
that up, because they had to beat out the 
Cardinals to do it. [Laughter] Kind of tact- 
less of me. 

But in one of those games with the 
Cards—I can’t resist telling you a little 
story, a little reminiscence here. Billy Jurges 
of the Cubs was up at the plate. And I was 
broadcasting the game by telegraphic 
report. That meant I had a fellow sitting on 
the other side of a window with a telegraph 
key and headphones on, and he got it dot- 
and-dash, Morse Code, from the ballpark. 
And I took the slip of paper, and I an- 
nounced the play. And I’d see him start 
typing, and Id start in with, “The pitcher’s 
out of the windup. Here comes the pitch,” 
and fake this. And it’d say, “S-1-C.” And I'd 
say, “And that’s a called strike breaking 
over the outside corner into a batter that 
liked . . .” and so forth and so on. 

Well, this particular day, it was the Cubs 
and the Cards tied up, nothing and nothing 
in the ninth inning. Billy Jurges at bat. 
Dizzy Dean out on the mound. I saw 
Curley start typing. So, I figured the next 
play is coming, and so I had old Diz come 
out of his windup—and Curley shaking his 
head “no,” and I didn’t know what he 
meant. But he handed me the paper, and 
the paper says, “The wire’s gone dead.” 
[Laughter] Well, I had a ball on the way to 
the plate. [Laughter] And I knew there was 
one thing you could say that never gets in 
the score book. So, I had Billy foul one off. 
[Laughter] 

And then I thought, ninth inning and 
there’s a half a dozen other announcers 
they can turn to to get the rest of this game 
if I tell them we'll play a little music while 
we fix the wire. So I didn’t. I figured I'll 
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have him foul another one off. And then he 
fouled one that missed a home run by a 
foot. And then he fouled one back to third 
base, and I described the kids that had a 
fight over the baseball. And he kept on 
fouling them until I was beginning to set a 
world record for a batter hitting successive 
fouls. [Laughter] 

And finally, after about 12 minutes at the 
plate, I saw Curley start typing again, and 
he was nodding, “yes.” So, I started another 
ball on the way to the plate, and when he 
handed it to me, I started laughing. I could 
hardly say it. The message said, “Billy 
popped out on the first ball pitched.” 
[Laughter] 

I don’t suppose being in the business I’m 
in now I should ever tell you that I faked 
something out that way. [Laughter] But I’ve 
been a real ball fan ever since. So, it was a 


great treat when I was able to meet one of 
the recent additions to the Baseball Hall of 
Fame at the White House last year. One of 


the athletes was there was once an ace 
pitcher for the Cardinals. You’ve probably 
heard of him. His name is Bob Gibson. 

Well, during the ‘68 Major League 
season, he held the batters who faced him 
to the lowest earned run average in 
modern baseball history. After the season, 
he opened the World Series against the De- 
troit Tigers with 17 strike-outs in the game 
and a shut-out. And he pitched them to two 
victories in the World Series. But he’s an- 
other St. Louis success story. 

His father was a millworker who died 
before he was born. His mother worked in 
a laundry to support her seven children. As 
a young boy, his brother encouraged him to 
take up baseball, and as a man he made his 
boyhood dreams come true. Now, they say 
that if you ask him, he'll attribute his suc- 
cess to a keen competitive drive and a mo- 
tivation of financial reward. Well, that’s all 
right. But those who know him attribute his 
success to the fact that he put his heart into 
his work. You know, he was working toward 
a dream and making it come true. 

Once when Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was President, speaking to a group of young 
people as I am now, he too spoke about 
dreams. He said one of the reasons the 
world gets better so slowly is that too many 
young people lose their dreams as they get 
older. In growing up, he said, they throw 


away their enthusiasms and grow away 
from their ideals. And he said, “You ought 
to thank God... if, regardless of your 
years, you are young enough in spirit to 
dream dreams and see visions . . . .” Hold 
fast to your dreams, he said, America needs 
them. 

Now, the young people that he spoke to 
then have grandchildren now that are your 
age, and still we haven’t achieved all our 
vision of what an America can be—an 
America without poverty, without unem- 
ployment, free of class struggles, and in a 
world at peace. We’ve done a lot. I think 
we've accomplished much. But we have a 
lot yet to do. 

And I think that the Mathews-Dickey 
Boys’ Club is full of youthful dreams. And if 
you can hold on to the ideals of your youth, 
neighbor keeps helping neighbor not only 
here but around the country, then together 
we'll renew the spirit that made this coun- 
try great and makes our dreams come true. 

One of the great pleasures of being Presi- 
dent is the ability to honor individual 
Americans whose spirit and sacrifice have 
bettered the lives of their fellow citizens. I 
believe this may be a surprise, but it’s my 
privilege today to present individual awards 
to two outstanding citizens that you all 
know very well. 

It is with great respect and admiration 
that I award Martin Mathews and Hubert 
Dickey Ballantine the Presidential Citizens 
Medals for outstanding service that they 
have given to this community, to St. Louis, 
and to the United States of America. And it 
reads—{applause|—may I—let me just read 
the citation. They are—I will read one. 
They are both the same except for the 
names on them being different. 

“The President of the United States of 
America awards the Presidential Citizens 
Medal to Martin Mathews”—and the other 
certificate will read “to Mr. Dickey Ballan- 
tine.” “The good works of Martin Mathews 
flow as deeply through the city of St. Louis 
as the Mississippi River itself. His inspiring 
contribution to bettering the lives of inner- 
city youth is a shining example of the 
power of good.” 

Mr. Mathews. 1 would like to take this 
time to say welcome, Mr. President, to St. 
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Louis, Missouri, and let’s give him a St. 
Louis welcome. 

Mr. Ballantine. Today really is a great 
day. It’s one of the biggest days in my life, 
and I sure have enjoyed it very much. I 
enjoyed the personal contact with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. And I say God 
bless America, and God bless him in his 
work. 

The President. I thank you all for being 
here today. 

Carlos Belton. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Mathews-Dickey Boys’ Club, we would 
like to present these gifts to you. And I 
hope that you enjoy your stay. 

The President. 1 just want you to know, 
I’ve just given up football. I’m a ballplayer 
now. Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:15 p.m. in 
the boys club gymnasium. He received a 
Mathews-Dickey T-shirt and baseball cap 
from the captain of the boys’ club team. 

Earlier, the President had lunch with the 
board of directors of the boys’ club. 

Following his appearance at the boys’ 
club, the President attended a fundraising 
reception for Eureka College at the home of 
Roy Pfautch. He then went to the Marriott 
Pavilion Hotel. 


Interview With the President 





Question-and-Answer Session With Julius 
Hunter of KMOX-TV. July 22, 1982 





Mr. Hunter. Mr. President, welcome to 
St. Louis. 

The President. Thank you. It’s good to be 
here. 

Mr. Hunter. And thank you for allowing 
us this opportunity to talk. 

Tell me about your time out at the boys’ 
club. I understand you had a great time. 

The President. Yes, I did. And it was a 
most inspiring thing. From the history of 
that place, those two men that had a dream 
and literally, as they’ve said, took it out 
from under a shade tree and into a store 
front and now into that magnificent build- 
ing. And all those thousands of young 
people who were there, 65 baseball teams, 
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it just shows what someone with a dream 
and with determination to make it come 
true can do. 


Assassination Attempt 


Mr. Hunter. On another subject, you 
were noticeably silent following the Hinck- 
ley verdict. Yet, for someone who was so 
personally invovled in that shooting inci- 
dent, you must have had some feelings 
about what that jury’s verdict, what effect it 
will have on your safety and security and on 
the safety and security of future Presidents. 
Would you share those feelings with us? 

The President. I'd rather not comment. I 
haven’t commented on that particular ver- 
dict. I would, however, touch on the subject 
that has been brought up by that, because 
that goes back before this trial, this whole 
question of insanity as a defense. And the 
Attorney General has recommended and 
the Justice Department is studying the idea 
of making insanity—in other words, it’s 
guilty or innocent, but then insanity intro- 
duced at the time of sentencing as a miti- 
gating factor. 

I think that justice is not done under the 
present system. And I know this has been 
studied by the American Bar Association, 
many legal groups, for a long time. And 
they have come to the decision that the 
technical experts in front of a jury on both 
sides, giving conflicting opinions with 
regard to this, it doesn’t really belong in the 
trial. 

Mr. Hunter. Does it mean to you that a 
President is open game for anyone who can 
prove that he or she is insane? 

The President. Well, you don’t have to 
limit it to a President. This defense is being 
used more and more in murder trials. And 
we've seen, I think, something long before 
this trial that led to the study of this ques- 
tion, with the incidence of people found 
innocent by reason of insanity put in a 
mental hospital and turned loose, you might 
say, virtually by the members of the same 
profession that had gone into court and 
proved they were insane, then a few 
months later telling them they were cured. 
And we've had the double tragedy of they 
go right out in the street and commit the 
same crime over again. 
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Concerns of Blacks and the Poor 


Mr. Hunter. If the polls are to be be- 
lieved, you are not a popular President 
among such groups as environmentalists, 
the poor, the black, educators, organized 
labor. What are your feelings of a Presi- 
dent’s responsibility to try to meet the 
needs and demands of groups which feel 
they are alienated from the White House? 

The President. 1 think the biggest prob- 
lem is one of communications. And maybe 
the media has something to do with that, 
because I think if representatives of those 
groups that you’ve just mentioned and 
others who are listed in the polls as not 
favoring me—if they understood my views 
and understood what it is we’re actually 
trying to do. 

Environmentalists, for example. I’d never 
heard the word, but as Governor of Califor- 
nia, one of the first things I did was correct 
a problem, and before I left as Governor, 
the environmental movement was under- 
way nationwide—and from the Federal 
level under an administration that was not 
necessarily supportive of me. People came 
to California and said that we were out 
ahead of the Nation. We took the Federal 
Government to court in order to have auto- 
mobile standards in the State of California 
with regard to the smog problem. 

Mr. Hunter. So, are you saying that you 


are perhaps misunderstood by some of 


these groups that feel alienated? 

The President. Yes, you mentioned—what 
were some of the other groups? 

Mr. Hunter. The poor, blacks—— 

The President. All right, well 

Mr. Hunter. ——organized labor. 

The President. Blacks—just having been 
to that wonderful boys’ club this afternoon, 
let me touch on that one—and misunder- 
standing. 

I was raised in a household in which 
there was no tolerance whatsoever for prej- 
udice or bigotry. And I grew up that way. 
And as a sports announcer in radio broad- 
casting major league baseball, how many 
young people today remember that when I 
was broadcasting baseball, no blacks were 
allowed in organized baseball. There were 
no Willie Mayses for me to talk about or 
Hank Aarons—anyone of that kind. And 
there were a number of us in the sports 
field then who editorialized and used the 


pulpit that had been given to us by virtue 
of our job, to campaign against that. And 
finally, the dam was broken. And baseball is 
better for it and the nation is better for it. 

But then when I became Governor—I 
was the 33d Governor of Califorina—I 
found out that the civil service tests were 
rigged to prevent blacks from getting any 
but the lowest possible jobs in State govern- 
ment. I changed that. More than that, up 
and above civil service, I appointed to 
policy-making and executive positions more 
blacks than all the previous 32 Governors of 
California before me put together. Now, 
we're doing the same thing at the Federal 
level. And I could go on from there. 

But let me also point that when you say 
the poor, I know that there’s been a mis- 
construing of many of the things that we’re 
trying to do in getting control of this uncon- 
trollable budget—the spending that has 
brought the country into this recession and 
caused the trillion-dollar debt. 

Much of the misinformation about what 
we're trying to do comes from the bureauc- 
racies who feel threatened because they 
have a nice living administering those pro- 
grams. But as to the people, let’s take one— 
you mentioned educators—the educators 
and the charge that we are somehow taking 
away the possibility of help for needy stu- 
dents to go to college. What we’re really 
doing—we found that much of the aid, the 
low-interest loans and the grants, were 
going to students whose families had in- 
comes that suggested the families could do 
more to help send their children to college. 
We have redirected this help down to a 
financial level that makes sure that those 
people who are close to the poverty line 
can have the help they need for their sons 
and daughters to go to college. 

And probably the greatest thing that 
we've done for the poor is the reduction in 
the rate of inflation which was roughly 12% 
percent when we started—for 2 years, 
double-digit inflation. We have more than 
cut that in half. We have reduced that way 
down to where for the last few months it is 
probably only a fourth of that amount. 


The Nation’s Economy 


Mr. Hunter. What are your predictions 
about where the inflation rate will be and 
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where the economy will be 3 months from 
now, 6 months from now? 

The President. 1 think there is an im- 
provement. I think we have bottomed out. 
But let me tell you what that inflation rate 
already has done for those who are poor, 
who have to spend every penny for the 
necessities of life, and therefore as the 
prices go up, they can buy less and less of 
the necessities. Families at the poverty level 
today, with the cuts that we have already 
made in the inflation rate, have several 
hundred dollars more in purchasing power 
than they had one year ago under the pre- 
vious high inflation rate. 

Mr. Hunter. Now what are your projec- 
tions? 

The President. My projections are that 
the signs are kind of mixed when you 
bottom out in a recession. But in these last 
few days, the Federal Reserve, cutting the 
discount rates for the banks—the prime 
rate being set by the banks at a lower rate. 
The interest rate was 21.5 percent when I 
started a year and a half ago. For the first 
time in several months we are showing an 
increase, small though it may be, in the 
gross national product. 

Now, I am not going to jump up and 
down and say that, well, there is going to 
be a boom just around the corner. It won’t 
get cured that way. The previous seven re- 
cessions have seen the government using 
what I call a quick fix—artificially stimulat- 
ing the economy, pouring printing-press 
money into the marketplace. And, yes, tem- 
porarily there is an easing of the situation. 
But look back at those recessions, and you 
will find that about 2 to 3 years later, we 
would have another recession, deeper and 
worse than the one before. This one is the 
deepest and the worst of those since World 
War II. 

Now, what we are embarked on is a plan 
to restore the economy, to restore indus- 
try—not a quick fix—to get back to where 
we are on an even keel without govern- 
ment deficit spending, without the govern- 
ment having to go into the market and use 
up the capital that belongs to the people. 
We have given the tax cuts to the people 
with the third installment yet to come next 
year to provide incentive for them. And for 
the first time, again, in a long period of 
time, real earnings—not inflation earnings 
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or phony dollars—real earnings are increas- 
ing at a rate of 4 percent. That is the high- 
est it has been in years. 


Soviet Gas Pipeline 


Mr. Hunter. On the international scene, 
were you surprised this morning when 
France announced that it was going to go 
ahead and give U.S.-developed technology 
to the Russians for the development of that 
Russian pipeline? And have you and your 
foreign policy advisers determined some 
sort of way to dissuade France from taking 
that action? 

The President. What really they are doing 
is going forward with contracts that were 
already signed. I have talked with President 
Mitterrand about his situation. He said 
when he came there he found the contracts 
already agreed to and signed by the previ- 
ous administration, and they feel legally 
bound by those. 

What I have asked our Commerce De- 
partment to do is do a study and come back 
to me with a report on what our situation 
is, because where it involves us—with our 
sanctions that we have imposed against the 
Soviet Union—where it involves us is what 
is our legal position with regard to subsidi- 
ary companies in France and in the other 
European countries owned by American 
firms, and whether they are legally bound, 
possibly, by contracts that were made 
before. 

Mr. Hunter. What are you options that 
are available to dissuade France? 

The President. We tried our best in the 
meetings over there. I think they knew 
what we were going to do, because we had 
announced what we were going to do way 
last December. They, as I say, had gone 
forward with the contracts. We have been 
investigating, with some of the European 
countries, the possibilities of energy sources 
closer, and that would not have the two 
problems which we are very concerned 
about with our European allies—number 
one, making themselves dependent on the 
Soviet Union, and putting themselves in a 
position to be blackmailed by the Soviet 
Union if they decide to shut off the gas. 
There are sources in the North Sea, in 
Norway, in the Netherlands. We would be 
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happy to help them with the development 
of those. 

The other one is, they would be cash cus- 
tomers. The Soviet Union has poured so 
much money into its great military might 
that we are now trying to get reduced that 
they are up against the world [wall].'! They 
do not have cash for those purposes the way 
they did. This would give them 10 or 12 
billion dollars a year in cold, hard cash for 
doing this. And these are the things that we 
tried to point out. 

Our allies, on the other hand, pointed out 
to us that they had already gone forward to 
the point that they did not feel they could 
retreat from that—although they did join us 
in shutting off or reducing credit, so that 
we, at least, are not helping finance a po- 
tential adversary. 


1984 Presidential Campaign 


Mr. Hunter. One final question, Mr. 
President. Washington is buzzing with some 
stories that your top aides are telling your 
Cabinet members not to look for any jobs 
soon, because Ronald Reagan has decided 
to run again for reelection. Have you decid- 
ed that you will run a second term? 

The President. No. No, and that is not a 
decision that should be made now. But 
what had happened was I suddenly found 
out that some people were spreading the 
word around that I had decided I would 
not. And I just thought that since that is a 
decision yet to be made—and I think the 
people help you make that decision as the 
time goes on—that for the purposes of my 
own staff and my own Cabinet and all, they 
had better know that no decision had been 
made. And so, I used the phrase, in telling 
them that, that—or publicly I told them to 
stop reading the “Help Wanted” ads. 

Mr. Hunter. So the door is still open? 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Thank you. I appreciate 
the opportunity. 


Note: The interview began at 5:32 p.m. in 
the President’s suite at the Marriott Pavilion 
Hotel. 


1 White House correction. 


As printed above, the item follows the 
press release. 


United States Olympic Committee 





Remarks at a Dinner Honoring August A. 
Busch III in St. Louis, Missouri. 
July 22, 1982 





Bill, thank you very much. Reverend 
Clergy, Governor Bond, Mr. Toastmaster, 
the distinguished gentlemen here at the 
head table, and you ladies and gentlemen: 

I was going to bring good Senator John 
Danforth out here. But there was a tax bill 
on the floor of the Senate, and he figured 
that you would want him there voting. And 
I can assure you I wanted him there voting. 
[Laughter] But we did have the pleasure of 
his daughter accompanying us out here. 

And Mike, earlier tonight you said that if 
you had not won you wouldn’t be here, and 
others wouldn’t have been here. And then 
you suggested I might not have been here.’ 
[Laughter] I have to tell you the possibility 
is that I would have, because in the business 
that I used to be in, if you didn’t sing or 
dance, you wound up as an after-dinner 
speaker. [Laughter] But I’m delighted to be 
here tonight. 

I’ve felt for a long time that the work of 
the Olympic Committee isn’t good work; 
it’s great work, because the dedication and 
the selflessness of the people of the Com- 
mittee and through the generosity of 
people like yourselves—we keep America 
participating in a tradition that goes back 
thousands of years. Yes, the Olympic Games 
are athletic games and contests. They give 
us an opportunity every 4 years to see our 
young men and women giving their best to 


'The President’s son Michael earlier in 
the day had been part of a crew, sponsored 
by Anheuser-Busch, which broke the speed- 
boat record on a 1,027-mile run up the Mis- 
sissippi River from New Orleans, La., to St. 


Louis. In winning the Grace Challenge 
Cup, as the race was called, the crew won 
for the U.S. Olympic Committee a donation 
of $102,700. 
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their country. But let us also remember that 
there is a longer and a deeper meaning 
behind the Olympic torch. 

Those games started in ancient Greece as 
a means of bringing peace and trying to 
end the wars that went on constantly be- 
tween the city-states of Greece. And the 
tradition, the Olympics, became so pro- 
nounced even then in its first beginning 
that if wars were going on when Olympic 
time came, the wars were called off while 
they performed and joined together in the 
games. 

Now, you know, lately I found myself 
eyeing another tradition from ancient 
Greece. History has it that there was a city- 
state there in which they had a custom that 
if anyone wanted to suggest a government 
program, he did so standing on a chair with 
a noose around his neck. And if the people 
liked the idea, they took the noose off— 
{laughter|—and if they didn’t, they took 
the chair away. And I have been giving that 
a lot of thought lately. [Laughter] 

Seriously, we have known such moments 
of pride in this great 4-year event—the in- 
dividuals going back to the great Jim 
Thorpe, and then there was Jesse Owens 
repudiating the arrogance of the Nazi cult 
and Hitlerism. And just a few years back— 
and you would be surprised what glowing 
words I was going to have here about a 
hockey team until by this time—it has all 
been said. [Laughter] 

No, but it was up in a small, upstate New 
York town, a bunch of down-the-block 
American kids did the impossible and did 
electrify our Nation. One thing that has not 
been told here about that victory over the 
Russian hockey team—sensational victory 
that it was—that before that game in the 
locker room these down-the-block kids who 
weren't supposed to have a chance against 
that great team—their coach told them that 
they had been born for that moment. They 
were there because they had been born to 
be there for that event. And of course when 
they left that ring chanting, “U.S.A|! 
U.S.A.!” I think the whole Nation was chant- 
ing it with them. 

It was an unforgettably proud moment, 
and they have shown what I like to think is 
the best of the American spirit. They also 
represented what amateur sports and the 
Olympics are all about: to foster a noble 
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and inspiring patriotism, yes, but also the 
healthiest possible kind of international re- 
lationship, free for a time of animus and 
hatred, in keeping with the original tradi- 
tion of the Olympics. 

It is a cliche to say that sports are a char- 
acter builder, but then, you know what a 
cliche is. A cliche really is something that is 
so obviously true that it is spoken and re- 
peated over and over again until we call it 
a cliche. More than any other people, 
Americans are sports-minded. And maybe 
this is what has contributed to what we call 
the American personality. With all our 
faults, we are the most generous people in 
the world. 

Youngsters in this country grow up influ- 
enced by heroes in the world of sports, and 
the legends of sports become part of Ameri- 
can folklore. If I could just relate one. 

Some of us remember back some years to 
those great national championship football 
teams of Bud Wilkinson’s out in Oklahoma. 
And one year with one of those national 
championship teams, they were playing 
Texas Christian late in the season. 

TCU had had a very mediocre season, but 
then, as can happen in sports, on that day, 
meeting the national champions, they rose 
to the heights. And in the closing minutes 
of the game, a TCU end made a diving 
catch of a pass in the end zone for what 
would be the winning touchdown. And with 
the stadium going wild, he walked over to 
the referee, handed him the ball and said, 
“No, sir. It touched the ground before I 
caught it.” 

Now, we’re all grown up, so possibly our 
first reaction was, “Well, that was the 
wrong thing to do; he should have kept his 
mouth shut. He could have gotten away 
with it.” [Laughter] But was he wrong? 

Suppose he grew up to represent you in 
Congress or possibly in the State House— 
maybe even in the house I’m living in now. 
Or he could have become a Supreme Court 
Judge. What then? Would we say then he 
should have kept his mouth shut in the in- 
terest of political advantage or expediency? 
Or do you want to hear from him always 
the truth? 

Well, he became a high school coach. 
And I think the parents of the young men 
who learned football and other things from 
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him must feel that they were very fortu- 
nate. 

Now, I know there are those who decry 
the emphasis placed on sports. They say, 
“Kid games, athletics.” Maybe sometimes 
we wonder about all of the great time and 
effort that’s put into these athletic specta- 
cles. 

Since I started telling stories, would you 
mind if I told another one? This one has to 
do with football, also. You see, I didn’t play 
hockey. [Laughter] It’s also a little personal. 
I played football in the line. I was a guard— 
right guard. [Laughter] 

But I remember—and have remembered 
50 years now—my senior year, and we 
were playing a team. And there was a 
center—and I played beside the center, 
being a guard on our team—and this center 
took off on our center in the most vicious 
manner, fouling, every dirty thing he could 
get away with—but also his language. And 
the things that he was saying. And what he 
was saying made it plain that his whole 
motive was nothing more than the differ- 
ence in the color of his skin and that of our 
center, Burkie. 

And in the huddles, I looked across once, 
and Burkie’s lip was bleeding. He had a bad 
knee, and this fellow had discovered it. His 
lip was bleeding from biting it, trying to 


keep down any sounds of pain. The rest of 


us wanted to do something about this oppo- 
nent of his, but over and over again in the 
huddle, Burkie said, “This is my fight.” And 
he just played football. Nothing dirty and 
no fouling. He just played football until he 
had played this man opposite him off his 
feet. And late—just a few minutes to go in 
the fourth quarter—they sent in a substi- 
tute, and this fellow started off the field. 
And he was wobbling, and he got about 
halfway to the sideline, and he turned 
around. He came back, and he elbowed his 
way through the two teams standing there 
waiting for play to begin again, stepped up 
to Burkie and—the tears were coming out 
of his eyes—and he stuck out his hand and, 
crying, said, “I just want you to know, 
you're the greatest guy I’ve every met,” 
and turned and left the field. 

I think the young man learned something 
very important that Saturday afternoon. 
Now, maybe he might have learned it some 
other way sometime in life. But then maybe 


he might not. He might have gone through 
life soured and embittered, unreasoning, by 
unreasoning prejudice and hatred. But I 
think all of us learned something in that 
game that day. 

Well, that’s why the work of the Olympic 
Committee is so vital. Wrapped up in all 
the difficult nuts-and-bolts work that goes 
with an event like these great games is the 
importance, the overriding importance of 
the contestants themselves, the young men 
and women learning the importance of 
honest striving, fair play, love of country, 
and, yes, love of their fellow man. 

Now, the members of the committee 
need to know that all of us in this country 
are behind them. They need our support 
now during this time when the all impor- 
tant training and recruiting of athletes is 
going on. I can tell you, they’ve got a friend 
in Washington. And I’m going to do every- 
thing I can to be of help. 

Now, that doesn’t mean, Bill, that I'll vol- 
unteer to run the 400-meters. [Laughter] 
Not any more. 

We have with us tonight a very special 
guest and honoree. But before we get to 
him, I hope you'll forgive me if I indulge in 
a little paternal pride. Mike, my son, you 
know, broke the record in that boat run, 
New Orleans to St. Louis. And, Mike, I’m 
proud of you. But not just proud of what 
you did, but proud because you did it for 
the cause that brings us together here to- 
night. I don’t know how you're still awake, 
but a lot of effort went into that boat ride, 
and it was for a great effort, the effort of 
the Olympic Committee. Whether you’d 
gotten a record or not, I think all of us here 
hope that other Americans will emulate you 
and give of themselves in behalf of our 
country and our Olympic team. 

But now, the guest of honor. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I’m going to be privileged to 
assist in presenting an award to this distin- 
guished guest. 

A few years ago, the New York Times 
wrote of the business success of August 
Busch III. And among the accolades, they 
describe his grasp of detail, his voracious 
appetite for work, and his ability to attract 
and keep talented executives. August, you 
wouldn’t like to spare a few minutes and 
give me some suggestions as to how I could 
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get that—{/aughter). I'd like to get that 
kind of coverage in the New York Times. 
I've been reading it more and enjoying it 
less. [Laughter] 

But enough fooling around. Your accom- 
plishments, as the head of one of America’s 
most important countries is impressive. But 
tonight we are here to thank you for your 
generosity, your hard work on behalf of 
American sports, and especially on behalf of 
the U.S. Olympic Committee. 

You have arranged to give the Commit- 
tee more than a million dollars of seed 
money for the training and recruiting of 
our young athletes precisely at this moment 
when it is needed. At the same time An- 
heuser-Busch is guaranteeing a $10 million 
contribution for the °84 games in Los Ange- 
les. You have been the guiding force behind 
this cause. And it is this personal effort on 
your part—your interest in the Olympic 
sports and the willingness to give of your- 
self, even with all the demands on your 
time—for which all of us are particularly 
grateful. And we hope that other Americans 
will be inspired by your example. 

Because of your effort, I am privileged 
here to participate with something that is 
being done on behalf of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. And I am going to ask Bill 
Simon to come up here with me as we will 
present to August Busch III the Sportsman 
of the Year Award. 


Note: The President spoke at 10 p.m. in the 
Pavilion Ballroom at the Marriott Pavilion 
Hotel. He was introduced by William 
Simon, president of the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee. 

Earlier, the President attended a recep- 
tion for the Olympic Committee in the 
Hawthorne Ballroom at the hotel. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
press release. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. July 23, 1982 





Q. Here we are. How do you feel about 


, 1982 


Ed Meese’s son? Ed Meese’s son—that was 
really horrible. 

The President. That has all of us very 
saddened. They’re a very close family, and 
he was a fine young man. This is just a 
terrible tragedy. 

Q. Have you talked to Ed Meese yet? 

The President. No, he’s on his way back. 
He was in California. I'll see him when we 
get there. 

Q. How about Weidenbaum? Do you 
have a replacement for him yet? 

The President. What? 

Q. For Murray Weidenbaum. Do you 
have a replacement for him? 

The President. No, and I goofed in men- 
tioning to—— 

Q. No, you didn’t. 

The President. What? 

Q. You didn’t give us the news. You 
didn’t 

The President. Well, no. That was for him 
to announce that he had told me, and 
there’s nothing unusual about it. As I said in 
the beginning, many people who have 
come with us came with the understanding 
that they couldn’t stay fulltime, and he was 
getting ready to return to the university. 
But it was for him to say. And this young 
man that interviewed me happens to be a 
graduate of the university, knows him per- 
sonally, and I just casually—— 

Q. Did he have any policy differences 
with the supplyside—— 

The President. Oh, no. Oh, no, no. I was 
Wist-—- 

Q. With the midterm economic perform- 
ances? 

The President. No. No, this was just 
plain—it was like when Marty Anderson 
went back to Stanford, the Hoover Institu- 
tion. There just was a limit to how long 
they could leave their real careers. So, 
we've talked about it, and I knew he was 
going back. But I was going to leave it to 
him to announce when and—— 

Q. How soon are you going to replace 
him? 

The President. Well, I imagine we'll start 
thinking about that right away, yes. But 
also, we’ve got some time until he’s going 
to leave. 
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Q. Are things better in the Middle East 
now? Is there any new 

The President. I don’t know. I don’t think 
there’s anything I can comment on there. 

Q. Mr. President, last night in talking 
about the pipeline, you sounded fairly con- 
ciliatory toward the French. Is it possible 
that you won’t try to—you wouldn’t go to 
court to fight these new sanctions? 

The President. I've got to wait for that 
report I mentioned. I’ve asked the Com- 
merce Department to give me a report on 
the entire situation. 

Q. I gather you're trying to keep the 
level of rhetoric down, though? You're 
not—— 

The President. Yes, because there are 
plenty of people that are trying to step the 
level of rhetoric up. And I don’t think there 
are any—I think that Premier Schmidt 
called it himself publicly when he said 
there are no real and deep differences be- 
tween us. It’s still all in the family. 

Q. Are you going to see Schmidt when 
he’s here at all? 

The President. No, he’s out at the Bohe- 
mian Grove, and I can’t go now. 

Q. Do you wish you were there? 

The President. That would 
much disruption. 

Q. Do you mean—you’re right. 
women wouldn't like it. [Laughter] 

Q. Do you wish you were there? 

The President... Anyone who’s ever expe- 
rienced the Grove wishes they were there. 
It’s a wonderful experience. It really is. 

Q. We've heard a lot about it. [Laughter] 

The President. I'm not sure that you've 
heard the truth. [Laughter] It’s really 
very 

Q. Okay, then invite us and we'll go. 

The President. What? 

Q. Invite us and we'll go. Full coverage. 

The President. It’s really a very—consider 
it a real nice wholesome gathering, and ev- 
erybody has a lot of fun. 

Q. Are you disappointed with the mid- 
term economic report that’s coming out? 

The President. Well, we're still 
meetings and talking about that. 

Q. Will we get that on Monday? 

The President. Honestly, I don’t know. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


cause too 


The 


having 


Note: The question-and-answer session was 
held on board Air Force One in the morn- 
ing as the President was returning to Wash- 
ington, D.C., from St. Louis, Mo. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
press release. 


Grand Kabuki of Japan 





Remarks on Greeting Members of the 
Shochiko Company. July 23, 1982. 





Well, to welcome you all here today is 
indeed a great pleasure for me, as one in- 
terested in the art of entertainment. We’re 
grateful that you've come to America to 
introduce us to Kabuki, a 400-year-old art 
form little known here. 

To most Americans, Japanese history, 
before the nineteenth century, is clouded in 
mystery and romance. Your tour should 
help us to understand better the flavor of 
those days and history of the Japanese 
people. We’re especially honored that such 
a renowned troop should be here to intro- 
duce us to Kabuki. 

Prime Minister Suzuki reminded us of the 
vigor and the vitality represented by Japan 
in the United States when he visited here. 
We're pleased you now visit to share the 
vigor and vitality of Kabuki with the people 
of the United States. 

I wish you good luck in your perfor- 
mances and a pleasant time while you're 
with us. And thank you for this privilege of 
peering into the soul of Japan. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
Present for his greeting were eight actors 
and the vice president of the theatrical 
company. 


Council of Economic Advisers 


Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Murray L. Weidenbaum as Chairman. 
July 23, 1982 


Dear Murray: 
Thank you for your letter of July 20 ex- 
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pressing your desire, which we had previ- 
ously discussed, to return to Washington 
University. It is with deep regret that I 
honor your request and accept your resig- 
nation as Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers effective September first. 

I shall always appreciate the extraordi- 
nary contributions you have made to the 
formulation, advocacy, and refinement of 
all elements of our Economic Recovery Pro- 
gram. You have applied not only the tools 
of economics, but also prudent judgment, to 
the analysis of the economic challenges 
facing America at home and abroad. 

In Cabinet Council deliberations, in con- 
sultations with the Federal Reserve, in the 
work of “the Troika,” in public testimony, 
and in contexts as diverse as O.E.C.D. and 
the Oval Office, yours has consistently been 
a voice of balance. 

We will all miss you—and your remark- 
able ability to combine clarity of insight 
about the “dismal science” with unfailing 
good humor. 

As you return to your academic and pri- 
vate professional practice, Nancy and I wish 
you the very best. 

With thanks for a job well done, 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Murray L. Weidenbaum, Chair- 
man, Council of Economic Advisers, Washington, 
D.C. 20506] 


July 20, 1982 


Dear Mr. President: 

It is with very considerable reluctance 
that I tender my resignation as Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. It has 
been a special privilege to serve in your 
Administration during this period of funda- 
mental change in economic policy. Yet the 
time has come for me to return to Washing- 
ton University, which is expecting me to be 
on campus in September. 

Although the difficult adjustments are far 
from complete, I believe that it is becoming 
clear that your Economic Recovery Pro- 
gram is succeeding in shifting the balance 
of power from the Federal government to 
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the private sector. Important progress has 
been made in achieving this objective on all 
four fronts: reducing the average citizen’s 
tax burden, slowing down the growth of 
government spending, reforming the costly 
and burdensome regulatory apparatus, and 
moderating the growth of the money 
supply. 

From the outset, we have said that yours 
is a long-term program, unlike the quick 
fixes of the past. The substantial reduction 
in inflation is heartening evidence of the 
progress that has been made. Yet the over- 
all condition of the economy underscores 
both the difficulty of carrying out funda- 
mental changes as well as the continuing 
need to move ahead on each of the four 
key aspects of economic policy in order to 
achieve your basic goal of restoring the eco- 
nomic strength of our country. 

I will carry with me many fond memories 
of working with you and the outstanding 
people that you have attracted in your Ad- 
ministration. I leave you with the best of 
wishes for your continued health, happiness, 
and success. 

Sincerely, 


Murray L. Weidenbaum 


[The President, The White House] 


Federal Employees Flexible and 
Compressed Work Schedules Act of 
1982 





Statement on Signing S. 2240 Into Law. 
July 23, 1982 





I am pleased to sign into law the Federal 
Employees Flexible and Compressed Work 
Schedules Act of 1982. 

This act extends for 3 years the authority 
of Federal agencies to allow employees 
more flexibility in scheduling their work- 
weeks. For example, where the nature of 
the work allows, employees may work 4 10- 
hour days per week, or begin their workday 
earlier or later than usual. The total time on 
the job remains the same, but the particular 
hours when the work is performed can 
vary. 





For the past 3 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been experimenting with these 
alternative work schedules, following the 
lead of a number of private companies that 
found this kind of work scheduling benefi- 
cial. In the Government, too, most of the 
experiments were successful. Productivity 
increases were noted in some agencies, and 
many offices were able to stay open longer 
hours to serve the public. 

These alternative work schedules also had 
a very positive effect on the morale of em- 
ployees, who were able to adjust their work 
schedules to meet personal needs. This was 
particularly important to working mothers 
who used the flexibility in scheduling work 
hours to help them meet their responsibil- 
ities both at home and at the office. The 
overwhelming majority of Federal employ- 
ees taking part in the experimental pro- 
gram said that it allowed them to spend 
more time with their families, as well as 
providing a better opportunity to partici- 
pate in their children’s school activities. It is 
especially rewarding to support a program 
that allows people to recapture some of the 
benefits of close family ties in an era when 
employment trends have been pushing us 
the other way. 

As you would expect with an experimen- 
tal program, there were some Federal agen- 
cies where alternative work schedules did 
not work too well—where there were prob- 
lems of accountability or where the de- 
mands of the public business were not well 
served. The act I am signing today recog- 
nizes the danger of such problems and 
gives Federal managers the necessary tools 
to prevent such problems from developing, 
or to deal with them if they do. I should 
also note that Federal employee unions will 
be fully involved in working with agency 
managers to see that alternative work 
schedules are used in ways that will meet 
the needs of both Federal employees and 
the taxpayers. 

Finally, I would like to commend Senator 
Ted Stevens for his legislative skill and per- 
severance in getting all of the parties in- 
volved in this issue to join together in sup- 
port of the act. 


Note: As enacted, S. 2240 is Public Law 97- 
221, approved July 23. 
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Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of Manuel H. Johnson, Jr., To 
Be an Assistant Secretary (Economic 
Policy). July 23, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Manuel H. Johnson, Jr., to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
(Economic Policy). He would succeed Paul 
Craig Roberts. 

He is presently serving as Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Policy, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. Previously, he was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Policy at the Department of the Treasury. 
He was associate professor of economics, de- 
partment of economics, George Mason Uni- 
versity, in 1980-1981. He served there as 
assistant professor of economics in 1977- 
1980. He was with the department of eco- 
nomics at Florida State University as a 
teaching and research assistant in 1973- 
1976. 

He graduated from Troy State University 
(B.S., 1973) and Florida State University 
(M.S., 1974; Ph. D., 1977). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Fairfax, Va. 
He was born February 10, 1949. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 19 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the National Security Council. 


July 20 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—Prince Sa’ud al-Faysal, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Saudi Arabia, “Abd al- 
Halim Khaddam, Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter and Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Syria. Saudi Arabian Ambassador to the 
United States Sheikh Faisal Alhegelan, 
Syrian Ambassador to the United States 
Rafic Jouejati, the Vice President, Sec- 
retary of State George P. Shultz, and 
administration officials, to discuss the 
situation in Lebanon; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Representative Trent Lott of Mississippi 
and House Republican Whips. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1981 annual report on the Admin- 
istration of the Radiation Control for Health 
and Safety Act and the third annual report 
on the Status of the Weatherization Assist- 
ance program. 


July 21 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the National Security Council; 
—Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Singa- 
pore, for lunch. 


July 22 

The President met with members of the 
White House staff. 

The President left the White House for 
an overnight stay in St. Louis, Mo. 

The President will meet with Gen. Mo- 
hammad Jusuf, Minister of Defense and Se- 
curity of Indonesia, on July 26. 

The President telephoned Mrs. Joseph 
Kennedy to extend congratulations on her 
92d birthday. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Colorado as a result of flash 
flooding, beginning on July 15, which 
caused extensive property damage. 


July 23 

The President met at the White House 
with Edwin Meese III, Counsellor to the 
President, to offer his personal condolences 
over the death of Mr. Meese’s son Scott. 

The President accorded the personal rank 
of Ambassador to John W. McDonald, Jr., in 
his capacity as Vice Chairman of the U.S. 
Delegation to the United Nations World As- 
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sembly on Aging to be held in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, from July 26 to August 6. 

The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted July 16 


George R. Hoguet, 

of New York, to be United States Alternate 
Executive Director of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
for a term of 2 years, vice David S. King, 
resigned. 


Oliver G. Richard III, 
of Louisiana, to be a member of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission for a term 
expiring October 20, 1985, vice Matthew 
Holden, Jr., resigned. 


Charles W. Greenleaf, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, vice Jon D. Holstine, resigned. 


Nancy A. Maloley, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Council on Environmental Quality, 
vice Jane Hurt Yarn. 


Ronald B. Frankum, 

of California, to be an Associate Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology Policy 
(new position). 


Submitted July 22 


William M. Acker, Jr. 

of Alabama, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Alabama, 
vice Frank H. McFadden, resigned. 





Nominations—Continued 

Submitted July 22—Continued 

Faith P. Evans, 

of Hawaii, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Hawaii for the term of 4 
years, vice Edward N. Keliikoa, resigned. 


Wilmer D. Mizell, Sr., 

of North Carolina, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, vice James C. Webster, 
resigned. 


Winifred Ann Pizzano, 


of Virginia, to be Federal Cochairman of 


the Appalachian Regional Commission, vice 
Albert P. Smith, resigned. 


Jacqueline L. Phillips, 

of Maryland, to be Alternate Federal Co- 
chairman of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, vice William E. Albers. 


Edward A. Knapp, 

of New Mexico, to be an Assistant Director 
of the National Science Foundation, 
William Klemperer, resigned. 


vice 


James C. Treadway, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
for the term expiring June 5, 1987, 
Bevis Longstreth, term expired. 


vice 


Harry J. Staszewski, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
United States Metric Board for a term ex- 
piring March 23, 1988, vice Sandra R. 
Kenney, term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released July 17 


Announcement: 
Receipt by the U.S. Government of a formal 
reply from the Government of Israel con- 
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Checklist—Continued 

Released July 17—Continued 

cerning allegations of the use of U.S. sup- 
plied cluster bomb munitions 


Released July 19 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a rally in support of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment for a bal- 
anced Federal budget 


Released July 21 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with chief executive officers of corporations 
and associations to discuss the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative—by Frank Borman, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, Eastern 
Airlines, and Thomas Pownall, president, 
Martin-Marietta 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William M. Acker, Jr., to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Alabama 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Faith P. Evans to be United 


States Marshal for the District of Hawaii 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Caribbean Basin Initiative 
Coalition celebration 


Released July 22 


Fact sheet: 
Emergency Board No. 195 to investigate a 
railroad labor dispute 


Fact sheet: 
Small Business 
Act of 1982 


Innovation Development 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the Mathews-Dickey Boys’ Club 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

Released July 23 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on his resignation—by Murray 
L. Weidenbaum, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 18 


H.R. 6685 / Public Law 97-216 


Urgent Supplemental Appropriations Act, 


1982. 
Approved July 19 


S. 2651 / Public Law 97-217 


An act to extend the expiration date of sec- 
tion 252 of the Energy Policy and Conser- 


vation Act. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved July 20 


H.R. 6590 / Public Law 97-218 
No Net Cost Tobacco Program Act of 1982. 


Approved July 22 


S. 881 / Public Law 97-219 
Small Business Innovation Development 
Act of 1982. 


S. 1230 / Public Law 97-220 
Olympic Commemorative Coin Act. 
Approved July 23 


S. 2240 / Public Law 97-221 
Federal Employees Flexible and Com- 
pressed Work Schedules Act of 1982. 
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